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USAREC  has  192,000 
reosons  to  cekbrate 


On  July  2,  staff  members  from  HQ  USAREC,  Mid- 
western Region  and  MEPCOM  had  a victory  celebra- 
tion in  front  of  the  tower  at  Ft.  Sheridan.  During  the 
celebration,  MG  Forrester  received  a telephone  call 
from  Martin  Hoffmann,  secretary  of  the  Army.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs,  directed  at  all  members  of  the 
Command  are  excerpted  from  that  message. 

“For  the  last  three  years,  the  US  Army  Recruiting 
Command  has  built  a tradition  of  achievement.  You 
have  met  the  challenges  and  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  transition  from  a Volunteer  Army  to  an  Army  of 
volunteers.  Each  year  has  been  difficult;  each  year  has 
presented  its  own  challenges;  and  the  last  year  is  no 
exception. 

“With  fewer  resources,  increased  requirements 
and  transitional  public  environment,  the  challenges 
were  enormous.  You  met  those  challenges  with  confi- 
dence borne  of  your  professionalism  and  enthusiasm 
and  dedication. 

“I  have  been  particularly  aware  of  the  problems 
you  have  had  to  face  this  year  and  of  your  efforts  to 
overcome  them  and  I want  you  to  know  how  proud  all 
of  us  in  the  Army  are  of  the  results  that  you  have  pro- 


duced this  year.  You  have  done  more  with  less  in  fiscal 
76  — and  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  I are  very,  very  proud 
of  your  record. 

“And  so,  I wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  not  only 
as  secretary  of  the  Army  but  as  an  American  citizen,  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions you  have  made  toward  national  security.  You 
have  recruited  the  kind  of  quality  soldiers  who  can 
maintain  this  professional  Army  dedicated  to  fostering 
and  preserving  our  heritage  and  assuring  our  future, 
and  have  laid  the  solid  groundwork  for  next  year’s 
achievements  and  achievements  for  the  years  beyond. 

“It  takes  good  soldiers  to  have  a good  Army,  and  it 
takes  good  recruiters  to  get  good  soldiers.  I know  we 
have  outstanding  recruiters  and  we  will  continue  to 
have  them;  thus,  I am  confident  of  your  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  improve  on  the  level  of  quality  recruited  into 
the  Army  in  future  years. 

“The  volunteer  Army  is  a success;  the  Army  is  be- 
coming, with  every  passing  month  the  Army  it  has  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  and  the  Army  that  the  American 
people  deserve.  You  have  made  it  so  and  you  will  con- 
tinue to  make  it  so.  Well  done  and  Godspeed.”  y 
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Views  and  Reviews 


There  were  moments  late  in  June  when  we  all  wondered 
about  the  outcome  of  FY  76  recruiting,  but  each  time 
doubt  crept  in,  i recalled  what  this  Command  had  done 
before:  the  Command  gave  100  percent  when  the  Army 
needed  quantity,  when  the  push  was  quality,  and,  most 
recentiy,  getting  the  right  person  in  the  right  job  at  the 
right  time. 

I want  you  to  know  that  i appreciate  your  efforts,  as  do 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  We  all 
know  what  effort  was  involved. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  around  awhile  know  that 
we  can  never  rest  on  our  laurels.  It’s  like  the  athlete  who, 
in  breaking  a record,  only  establishes  a new  one  to  be 
broken.  In  our  case,  FY  TQ  and  FY  77  are  going  to 
present  new,  more  strenuous  chalienges  in  terms  of 
numbers,  quality  and  criticai  skiils. 

• During  FY  TQ  the  Army  will  need  60,000  accessions, 
35,000  of  which  have  to  be  maie  NPS  high  schooi 
dipioma  graduates. 

• During  FY  77  the  Army  wili  need  just  over  200,000 
accessions,  95,000  of  which  have  to  be  male  NPS  high 
schooi  diploma  graduates. 

• Combat  Arms,  Europe  and  “hard  to  sell’’  skills  will 
still  be  with  us. 

We  entered  FY  TQ  with  over  31,000  peopie  in  the  DEP,  a 
rise  of  10,000  over  July  1975.  Add  to  this  the  improve- 
ments in  the  schooi  at  Fort  Harrison,  continued  advances  in 
market  research  and  the  institutionalizing  of  recruiting. 

As  I said  last  month,  given  the  quality  of  NCOs  and 
officers  that  USAREC  has,  we  can  do  anything. 

I’m  a believer.  I’ve  seen  what  the  people  of  USAREC  are 
capable  of.  Satisfying  the  Army’s  manpower  needs  will 
never  be  easy,  but  I’m  completely  confident  that  you  will 
continue  to  break  the  records  you  have  set. 

GOOD  RECRUITiNG! 


EUGENE  P.  FORRESTER 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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Boy’s  State 

Reference  "What  do  Recruiters  Do  . . . 
When  School  is  out?"  in  the  May  issue. 

Several  years  ago  when  I was  in  high 
school,  I was  elected  to  attend  the  American 
Legion's  Boy’s  State  program.  This  entailed 
living  at  the  state  capitol  for  one  week  and 
actively  participating  in  a mock  state,  county 
and  city  government. 

Many  of  the  adult  advisors  were  teach- 
ers or  members  of  other  professions.  How- 
ever, there  were  three  cadets  from  Colorado 
Springs,  Annapolis  and  West  Point  and 
about  five  Marine  officers  also  in  attendance 
as  group  advisors. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  one  or  two 
recruiters  to  attend  this  program  as  it  occurs 
in  every  state?  They  would  not  be  going  ex- 
actly as  recruiters  but  advisors  to  a group  of 
young  boys.  When  I was  at  Boy's  State,  one 
evening  was  devoted  to  presentations  from 
the  various  services  on  their  officer  pro- 
grams. I feel  that  a regular  enlistment  pre- 
sentation would  also  be  in  order. 

Afterwards,  any  boy  that  might  be  inter- 
ested or  have  questions  could  approach  one 
of  the  recruiters  in  residence  informally  and 
not  in  the  confines  of  the  recruiting  station. 

SP5  Paul  H.  Sayles,  Jr. 

Letterman  Army  Medical  Center 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Hats  and  Things 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
(April)  cover  picture.  SGT  Chickering  is  con- 
ducting an  interview  with  her  hat  on.  Further, 
she  is  wearing  the  Good  Conduct  Medal 
which  . . . indicates  at  least  three  years  of 
Army  service.  However,  she  wears  no  service 
stripes.  . . . 

SSG  Epting,  pictured  on  page  6.  wears 
several  knots  on  his  Good  Conduct  Medal 
and  yet  wears  no  service  stripes.  I know  this 
is  not  proper. 

SSG  David  A.  Kintner 
PSNCO,  Baltimore  DRC 

The  Competition 

Regarding  the  article,  "The  Principal 
and  the  Recruiter"  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Journal.  I must  take  exception  to  the  rating 
given  to  Army  recruiters  by  high  school  prin- 
cipals. It  has  been  my  experience  in  the  past 
seven  months  that  no  more  than  50  percent 
of  your  recruiters  should  be  rated  good  to  ex- 
cellent in  the  dress  and  appearance  cate- 
gory. Too  often  the  Army  recruiters  I have 
seen  and  talked  with  have  had  wrinkled  uni- 


forms, uniforms  that  should  be  the  same  col- 
or top  and  bottom  but  are  not,  overweight 
personnel,  and  personnel  who  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  a haircut. 

Also,  in  relation  to  rapport  with  school 
administrators,  I agree  that  a good  school 
program  is  a must.  But,  too  often  I have  ob- 
served Army  recruiters  seemingly  using 
school  dining  facilities  for  breakfast  and 
lunch  and  in  general  treating  students  as 
one  of  the  guys  from  out  in  the  field  (refer- 
ring to  the  language  used  around  both 
sexes). 

I guess  I can  look  at  the  above  situa- 
tions in  two  ways: 

1.  The  worse  the  competition  looks,  the 
better  I look. 

2.  We  all  work  for  the  same  commander- 
in-chief  and  we  all  should  reflect  a military 
and  professional  appearance  at  all  times. 

Personally,  I go  along  with  number  2 
above.  No  matter  what  service  we  are  con- 
nected with,  we  are  all  adults  and  profes- 
sionals and  should  reflect  that  image. 

Respectfully, 

The  Competition 
Torrance,  Calif, 

Updating 

Reference  the  May  Journal,  page  19, 
"Keep  the  Record  Straight,"  Brenda  (GPL 
Brenda  Towery)  was  not  the  first  woman  re- 
cruiter in  Oregon.  I don't  know  who  was  but 
there  were  a few  women  out  here  before  she 
showed  up. 

Reference  CSM  Francis  L.  Aubrey’s 
comment  on  page  5.  we  tell  our  recruits  that 
they  will  stay  in  Europe  for  the  full  term,  even 
though  they  would  be  guaranteed  16  months. 

SFC  John  A.  Seek 
Salem,  Ore. 

Re-Up  Bonuses 

Your  article  on  the  Armed  Forces  Enlist- 
ed Personnel  Bonus  Revision  Act  of  1974 
(May  edition,  p.  34)  is  in  error  in  that  it  states 
that  anyone  on  active  duty  on  or  before  1 
June  1974  is  eligible  to  collect  up  to  $2,000 
upon  reenlistment.  The  fact  is,  the  individual 
must  have  been  on  active  duty  on  1 June 
1974:  if  he  was  not  on  active  duty  on  that  day 
he  is  not  eligible  for  the  regular  reenlistment 
bonus,  and  if  he  does  not  have  an  MOS  with 
an  SRB  multiplier,  he  then  faces  the  no  bo- 
nus situation. 

SFC  Cecil  J.  Cohea 
1st  Bn  (HAWK),  65th  ADA 
Key  West,  Fla. 


In  a world  where  a woman's  goals  have 
an  increasingly  better  chance  of  becoming 
reality,  especially  in  Today’s  Army,  it  is  sad 
to  see  the  Army  recruiting  force  slip  back 
into  old  sexist  patterns  of  thought.  Sexism  is 
truly  a subtle  evil. 

A case  in  point.  How  many  articles  about 
successful  male  recruiters  would  begin  with 
sentences  like  these: 

• "As  Sergeant  Mike  introduced  himself 
to  the  applicant,  his  bulging  muscles  rippled 
under  his  uniform.  . . .”  or 

• “If  he  had  nothing  else  going  for  him. 
Sergeant  Mike  would  still  impress  his  appli- 
cants with  his  broad,  muscular  shoulders 
and  intensely  masculine  eyes.  . . .” 

Ridiculous,  you  say?  What  do  these 
facts,  true  or  not,  have  to  do  with  Sergeant 
Mike's  recruiting  ability?  Nothing  at  all,  of 
course. 

Yet  note  these  opening  comments  in 
your  lead  story  in  the  May  issue  about  three 
successful  female  recruiters: 

• “She’s  definitely  female,  very  svelte, 
and  extremely  attractive.  . . .” 

• "A  southern  drawl  that  slides  out  like 
warm  molasses  is  the  impression  one  gets  of 
Sergeant  Deborah  Parson’s  voice.  . . .” 

• "Her  soft  blue  eyes  looked  intently  at 
the  young  student  in  the  chair  by  the  desk, 
and  no  matter  what  she  was  selling,  anyone 
would  have  bought  some.  . . ." 

And  three  stories  later  in  the  Spotlite 
section  about  two  more  successful  women 
as  recruiters:  "If  they  had  nothing  else  going 
for  them,  these  two  very  feminine  sergeants 
would  still  have  their  pleasing  appearance  to 
impress  applicants.” 

Agreed,  in  their  position  of  public  spot- 
light, a recruiter’s  image  is  important.  She  or 
he  should  be  neat  and  professional  in  both 
appearance  and  bearing.  But  do  we  need  to 
know  if  a female  recruiter  looks,  sounds,  and 
smells  like  Lola  Falana  to  know  if  she’s  suc- 
cessful? Many  of  the  male  recruiters  current- 
ly in  the  field  would  certainly  win  no  Mr. 
America  contest,  and  yet  they  are  successful 
in  recruiting  because  they  are  enthusiastic, 
knowledgeable  and  professional. 

Is  the  Journal  then  telling  us  that  to  be  a 
successful  female  recruiter,  a woman  should 
have  all  these  traits  and  be  young,  sexy,  and 
"definitely  female,"  or  she  won’t  make  objec- 
tive? The  Journal  helps  set  the  model  for  the 
field  of  what  it  takes  to  be  a successful  re- 
cruiter. 

At  a time  when  we  are  encouraging 
more  women  to  become  recruiters,  let’s  not 
turn  off  potentially  successful  but  “unsexy" 
women  by  thinking  — and  writing  — in  sex- 
ist terms. 

Ms.  Dianne  Fierro 
Albuquerque  DRC 

Nolo  Contendre.  ^ 
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COVERS 


Ready  on  the  right;  ready  on  the  left; 
ready  in  the  schools?  Pages  6-8  of 
this  month's  issue  give  you  a brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  tools  at  your 
disposal  to  help  you  in  your  school 
program. 


The  Journal  got  a request  from  a re- 
cruiter to  provide  the  field  with  some 
information  about  heart  attacks.  On 
pp.  24  and  25  are  some  details  about 
public  enemy  #1  and  what  you  can  do 
to  avoid  becoming  its  victim. 
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SFC  Marty  Gagei 


AOH/Ed.  Package 

The  AOH  and  the  Educator 
Package? 

What  good  are  either  of  these  to 
a recruiter?  How  can  they  be  used? 
These  arc  just  some  of  the  questions 
asked  as  recruiters  prepare  to  visit 
schools  this  fall.  Here  are  some 
quick  reminders  for  ready  reference. 

The  Army  Occupational  Hand- 
book is  completely  updated  through 
Change  5 of  AR  611-201.  but  the  size 
and  format  remain  the  same.  Color 
and  cover  pictures  have  been  modi- 
fied enough  to  readily  reflect 
changes,  but  similarity  is  easily  rec- 
ognizabh;.  Basic  focus  is  still  around 
the  36  Career  Management  Fields, 
and  MOSs  within  them,  but  an  add- 
ed advantage  to  recruiters  is  that 
MOSs  have  been  sequenced  numeri- 
cally by  CMF  for  easier  reference. 
The  AOH  remains  a handy  refer- 
ence for  both  civilian  and  military 
use,  but  only  one  related  civilian  oc- 
cupation is  identified  with  the  MOS 
though  there  usually  are  others. 


Check  these  against  AR  611-201  and 
the  Educator  Package. 

The  Educator  Package  remains 
a thorough  but  generalized  reference 
about  all  aspects  of  the  Army.  Basic 
focus  of  the  career  descriptions  sec- 
tion of  the  package  is  around  the  De- 
partment of  Labor’s  114  Worker 
Trait  Groups  as  published  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 
There  are  references  to  every  MOS- 
related  civilian  occupation  listed  in 
AR  611-201  and  AR  611-101. 

Revisions  for  the  Educator 
Package  are  to  be  developed  and 
disseminated  during  FY  77.  The 
Educator  Package  remains  an  at- 
tractive guidance  reference  for  use 
by  youth  and  adults.  Personal  ac- 
quaintance with  it  will  pay  big  divi- 
dends in  contacts  with  educators.  If 
you  have  not  done  so  already,  view 
the  precis,  “The  U.S.  Army  Career 
and  Education  Information  Center” 
and  show  it  to  your  local  educator 
contacts  who  have  the  Educator 
Package.  It  illustrates  the  value  of 
exploring  interests  and  aptitudes, 
and  will  make  a good  point  for  be- 
ginning discussion  of  all  the  Army 
offers. 


A plan 

is  a means  to  achieve  a desired  goal. 
That’s  the  answer  to  developing  a 
cohesive  and  well-organized  high 
school  and  college  recruiting  pro- 
gram. USAREC  Reg  601-29  has  been 
republished  and  will  be  a best  seller. 
It  is  packed  full  of  ideas  and  guid- 
ance to  develop,  implement  and 
maintain  comprehensive  high  school 
and  college  recruiting  programs. 

Consider  all  the  responsibilities 
a recruiter  has,  with  prospect  inter- 
views, counselor  visits,  high  school 
presentations  and  the  like.  Time  is 
often  our  worst  enemy  — there  just 
isn’t  enough  of  it  — and  a coordi- 
nated plan  may  make  the  year-round 
effort  a little  bit  easier  and  signifi- 
cantly more  fruitful.  This  is  the  ob- 
jective of  the  USAREC  High  School 
Plan. 

Recruiters  have  long  recognized 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a high 
school  plan;  essential  is  a sound  rap- 
port with  professional  counselors 
and  officials  built  on  continuous  as- 
sistance and  cooperation. 

The  high  school  folder  and  anal- 
ysis plan  will  assist  in  effective 
management  of  a high  school  pro- 
gram. Other  areas  of  concern  are 
high  school  list  availability,  AS’VAB 
program  benefits,  Project  AHEAD, 
film  booking  service  and  Army 
sports  clinics. 

USAREC  Reg  601-29  is  one 
more  tool  to  assist  your  recruiting 
efforts.  This  year  design  a program 
and  follow  the  plan  through  the 
year.  This  plan  will  make  your  job 
easier  and  bring  the  education  com- 
munity to  your  team. 


Ed.  Coordinator 

What  can  the  education  coordi- 
nator do? 

The  education  coordinator  is  the 
person  to  go  to  for  help  when  the 
problem  deals  with  education.  As 
the  only  professional  educator  at  the 
DRC.  he  or  she  is  an  expert  in  edu- 
cational community  relations  at  the 
high  school,  college  and  university 
level.  The  education  coordinator’s 
specialty  is  presenting  the  Army’s 
education  programs  to  the  area  edu- 
cators in  such  a manner  that  the  re- 
cruiter will  always  be  welcomed  and 
sought  after  by  thes^e  people. 

In  particular,  the  education  co- 
ordinator will  help  gain  entry  into  a 
school  that  was  not  open  before. 


He  or  she  can  write  a letter  to  the 
school,  make  appointments  with 
school  officials  to  discuss  Army  edu- 
cation programs,  or  accompany  the 
recruiter  on  a visit  to  the  school.  As 
an  educator  himself,  he  will  be  able 
to  use  his  expertise  to  present  the 
recruiter  and  the  Army  in  the  best 
possible  light. 

If  the  problem  concerns 
ASVAB,  the  education  coordinator 
is  a valuable  resource  person.  When 
a particular  problem  comes  up. 
count  on  the  education  coordinator. 
If  the  recruiter  is  asked  highly  tech- 
nical questions,  refer  them  to  the 
education  coordinator.  While  the  co- 
ordinator’s primary  AS'VAB  function 
is  to  present  it  to  local  and  state  offi- 
cials to  acquire  endorsements  which 
you  can  use  in  meeting  your  testing 


Education:  building  a 


Apprenticeship 

Soldier-apprentices  are  off  and 
rolling  on  road  graders,  scrapers, 
loaders,  forklifts  and  tractors  as  a re- 
sult of  a Department  of  Labor/US 
Army  Engineer  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. 

Army-wide,  soldiers  in  MOS 
62B,  62D,  62E,  62F,  62G,  62H,  62J, 
62K,  62L  and  62M  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  program.  They  can  be 
registered  as  apprentices  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  can  be  su- 
pervised in  the  maintenance  of  a log- 
book while  working  for  a Certificate 
of  Apprenticeship  Completion. 

Specialist  5 Clifford  Lyle  be- 
came the  first  soldier  at  Fort  Hua- 
chuca  to  become  an  Army  appren- 
tice. When  asked  what  he  thought 
about  the  program,  Lyle  was  very 
enthusiastic:  “I  think  it’s  one  of  the 
best  things  to  get  into.  Besides  doing 
a job  for  the  Army,  it’s  giving  a 
trainee  a good  foundation  for  a job 
when  he  gets  out.” 

The  Certificate  of  Apprentice- 
ship Completion  insures  that  the 
holder  is  a journeyman  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  Labor. 


quota,  whenever  a problem  with  a 
school  comes  up,  he’s  available. 

The  education  coordinator  is 
also  the  Project  AHEAD  “expert.” 
Some  of  the  ways  he  can  help  in  pre- 
senting Project  AHEAD  to  possible 
enlistees  are:  counseling  those  who 
may  be  candidates  for  Project 
AHEAD,  coordinating  with  local 
Project  AHEAD  schools  to  ensure 
the  continued  quality  of  their  pro- 
grams and  presenting  Project 
AHEAD  to  local  community  leaders. 

The  education  coordinator  is  al- 
ways ready  to  conduct  briefings  on 
all  Army  education  programs.  If  you 
need  a speaker  for  TV  or  radio 
shows,  someone  to  brief  visiting  dig- 
nitaries, or  someone  to  present 
Army  education  at  job  fairs,  career 
days,  and  similar  efforts,  your  edu- 


The  engineer  apprenticeship 
program  is  the  first  such  program, 
and  it  will  be  followed  by  many 
more,  but  implementation  will  not 
take  place  overnight.  Presently  the 
MOSs  involved  are  not  problem  re- 


The  USAREC  convention  pro- 
gram is  kicking  up  a storm  of  good 
will  with  educators  nation-wide. 
But,  to  some  recruiters,  conventions 
are  worse  than  a case  of  the  mumps. 
Mumps  eventually  go  away  but  con- 
ventions don’t.  They  keep  cropping 
up  again  and  again  and.  . . . 

A quick  look  into  the  reasons 
for  and  the  results  achieved  by  the 
USAREC  Conventions  Program  will 
show  the  importance  of  efforts  in 
this  community  relations  program. 
This  is  how  USAREC  informs  spe- 
cific target  audiences  of  the  various 
educational  programs  offered  in  to- 
day’s Army.  It’s  another  way  of  sell- 
ing the  Army. 

The  program  consists  of  about 
15  national  and  many  regional,  state 
and  local  education  conventions.  At 
these  conventions,  USAREC  shows 


cation  coordinator  is  ready. 

He  or  she  is  also  prepared  to  as- 
sist in  personal  education  efforts.  In 
coordination  with  professional  de- 
velopment NCOs,  they  are  familiar 
with  local  education  facilities  and 
recruiter  needs.  They  are  able  to 
evaluate  education  records  and 
make  suggestions  based  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  area.  If  one  or 
more  recruiters  need  a specific 
course,  the  education  coordinator 
can  informally  coordinate  with  the 
servicing  installation  education  cen- 
ter to  insure  that  those  courses  are 
made  available.  Of  course,  all  offi- 
cial education  counseling  is  done  by 
the  Education  Services  Officer,  but 
for  informal  occasions  the  education 
coordinator  is  there  to  advise  and 
help. 


cruiting  areas;  in  fact,  these  school 
seats  are  filled  far  in  advance. 

But  it’s  a good  start.  One  day  the 
scope  of  apprenticeship  opportuni- 
ties will  be  a valuable  incentive  for 
the  soldier  and  tool  for  the  recruiter. 


its  educational  wares  to  influencers, 
such  as  guidance  counselors,  high 
school  teachers,  secondary  school 
principals,  school  administrators, 
and  school  board  members. 

The  recruiters,  as  an  important 
part  of  this  program,  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  all  kinds  of  conventions,  or 
“trade  shows”  in  industrial  par- 
lance. On  the  national  level,  recruit- 
ers may  be  asked  to  assist  with  set 
up  and  tear  down  of  the  new 
USAREC  modular  exhibit  system. 
Locally,  he  may  be  asked  to  man  the 
booth  where  a one-to-one  relation- 
ship with  the  audience  exists.  Or  it 
may  be  a request  to  set  up  a small 
exhibit  in  a high  school,  a college, 
fair  or  a shopping  mall.  Whatever 
the  setting,  the  public  is  looking  to 
the  recruiter  to  answer  all  kinds  of 
questions  on  topics  such  as  Project 
AHEAD,  the  Educator  Package,  to 
technical  details  of  enlistment  re- 
quirements and  aspects  of  Army 
life. 

Conventions  offer  the  best 
means  of  reaching  a great  number  of 
people  on  a face-to-face  basis.  For 
instance,  over  100,000  educators  at- 
tended the  15  national  conventions 
on  the  FY  76  schedule.  A large  per- 
centage of  these  visited  the  Army 
booth  to  pick  up  information  or  dis- 
cuss some  of  our  innovative  educa- 
tional programs.  Add  to  this  the 
number  of  educators  reached  in  re- 
gional conventions  and  the  com- 
mand is  seeing  a lot  of  people. 

Like  the  ever-widening  circles 
around  the  pebble  dropped  into  a 
pool  of  water,  these  conventions 
reach  out  to  countless  numbers.  It 
may  not  be  recruiting  on  the  spot, 
but  telling  the  Army’s  educational 
message  brings  enlistments. 


Conventions 


solid  foundation  for 


Project  AHEAD 

Project  AHEAD  is  alive  and 
well,  and  recruiters  must  continue  to 
explain  the  program  to  prospects 
and  influencers.  Project  AHEAD  has 
brought  us  many  positive  supporters 
in  the  education  community,  and  it 
is  those  people  we  must  continue  to 
involve  in  the  spirit  of  Army  educa- 
tion programs. 

Over  1400  colleges,  universities 
and  vocational-technical  schools  are 
assisting  service  members  in  their 
educational  pursuits  while  serving 
in  the  Army.  The  participating 
schools  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
Project  AHEAD,  and  many  have 
asked  how  to  get  more  applicants 
into  their  schools.  We  have  told 
those  schools  to  contact  their  local 
recruiters  and  provide  information 
on  their  own  programs. 


In  a nutshell,  we  get  interested 
prospects  involved  by  encouraging 
them  to  request  information  and  ap- 
plication forms  using  RPI  925,  the 
College  Contact  Card. 

We  all  benefit  from  prompting 
our  prospects  and  getting  them  in- 
volved early  in  their  education  ca- 
reer goals,  even  if  they  plan  to  ship 
tomorrow.  Project  AHEAD  is  an  ef- 
fective recruiting  tool  as  many  of  the 
recruiters  have  said,  so  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  start  the  enlist- 
ees in  the  right  direction. 

And  don't  forget  to  identify  the 
Project  AHEAD  accession  in  Block 
13  of  the  Enlistment  Application 
(DD  Form  1966)  next  to  the  "highest 
grade  completed”  entry.  Every  en- 
listee you  send  to  the  AFEES  should 
be  identified  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: PAO.  interested  but  has  not  ap- 
plied; PAl.  applied  but  has  not  been 
accepted:  PA2,  accepted  by  partici- 


pating school;  and  PA3,  not  interest- 
ed. Let’s  take  care  of  our  enlistees 
and  correctly  identify  their  partici- 
pation in  Project  AHEAD. 

The  Catalog  of  Project  AHEAD 
Participating  Colleges  and  Catalog 
of  Army  Education  Centers  have 
been  distributed.  These  two  publica- 
tions will  assist  you  when  discuss- 
ing the  educational  opportunities  of- 
fered in  the  Army.  Distribution  is  to 
be  made  by  the  education  coordi- 
nator and  the  recruiting  sales  force. 
Copies  are  to  be  presented  to  educa- 
tors so  they  may  better  know  Army 
academic  programs. 

Much  care  has  been  taken  in  de- 
veloping these  publications.  They 
will  be  assets  to  you  so  let  us  hear 
your  comments  as  we  prepare  for 
the  next  printing. 

Look  AHEAD,  Get  Ahead,  Sell 
Ahead  and  tell  everybody  about 
Project  AHEAD. 


ASVAB 

You  need  to  know  everything  about  ASVAB  but 
nobody  has  any  answers!  Ever  been  in  that  predica- 
ment? Since  the  education  coordinators  have  come  on 
board,  many  of  your  questions  have  been  answered. 
But  that’s  just  not  enough,  so  USAREC  decided  to  de- 
velop a “how  to”  ASVAB  handbook  to  assist  in  better 
understanding  the  ASVAB  program  and  benefits. 
Questions  from  test  set  up,  validation  techniques,  tech- 
nical composition  to  interpretation  are  fully  explained. 
This  handbook  will  tell  you  just  about  everything  you 
need  to  know  about  ASVAB,  how  to  sell  it  successfully 
and  how  to  use  it  as  a recruiting  tool. 

But  how  does  the  recruiter  benefit  from  ASVAB? 

The  ASVAB  program  has  been  highly  successful, 
but  some  recruiters  are  not  fully  capitalizing  on  the  po- 
tential benefits  it  offers.  To  point  out  some  of  the  typi- 
cal benefits,  consider  the  source  of  quality  recruiting 
leads  gained  by  12  recruiters  in  one  DRC: 


Students 

Cat.  I-III 

Cat.  IV  Cat. 

1,446  were  tested 

984 

218 

246 

309  indicated  "military” 

192 

63 

54 

634  indicated  "undecided” 

438 

117 

129 

453  indicated  "college” 

453 

From  this  we  know: 

• Those  12  recruiters  have  192  qualified  quality 
prospects  planning  on  entering  the  military  service,  or 
16  for  each  recruiter.  Of  course,  they  will  have  to  be 
ahead  of  the  other  services  since  they  have  these 
names,  too.  There  are  also  438  qualified  Cat.  3 “un- 
decided” for  recruiters  to  contact  and  sell  Army  oppor- 
tunities. 

• There  are  453  qualified  prospects  identifying 
their  intent  to  go  to  college,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  they 
should  be  overlooked  when  prospecting.  Many  often 
must  delay  their  college  aspirations  due  to  personal  or 
financial  reasons.  The  Project  AHEAD  program  can  of- 
fer the  prospect  college  by  a different  means  and  those 
not  really  ready  for  college  now,  may  find  the  Army 
and  Project  AHEAD  just  what  they  are  looking  for. 

These  recruiters  had  a total  of  more  than  630  qual- 
ified prospects  via  ASVAB  who  were  undecided  or 
who  were  planning  on  entering  the  military  service, 
plus  the  college-bound  453.  These  people  could  mean  a 
fourth  to  a third  of  the  total  yearly  objective  for  these 
recruiters. 

ASVAB  is  a valuable  tool.  From  the  test  results 
you  can  tell  which  prospect  is  qualified  for  Army  en- 
listment and  in  which  aptitude  areas  the  prospect  has 
scored  the  highest.  What  better  way  is  there  to  pros- 
pect? ASVAB  is  a program  that  benefits  every  recruiter 
and  makes  his  job  significantly  easier.  7 


recruiting  success. 


Roadblocks 

to  proper  management 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Garold  L. 
Tippin,  the  deputy  post  commander 
of  Fort  Sheridan,  is  responsible  for 
the  following  list  which  he  titles, 
"Roadblocks  to  Proper  Manage- 
ment." He  disclaims  direct  author- 


ship, however,  saying  that  each  item 
on  the  list  was  authored,  either  di- 
rectly in  so  many  words,  or  indirect- 
ly in  the  form  of  actions,  by  someone 
with  whom  he  has  worked  in  the 
course  of  his  Army  career. 


1.  Always  surprise  the  boss. 

2.  If  it’s  bad,  forget  it  — maybe  it  will  go  away. 

3.  Never  do  today  what  you  can  put  off. 

4.  If  it’s  difficult,  we’ll  make  it  impossible. 

5.  Don’t  talk  with  each  other  — send  DFs. 

6.  Flexibility  is  a sign  of  weakness. 

7.  Don’t  worry  — money  will  show  up  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

8.  We’ve  done  it  this  way  for  20  years  — why 
change? 

9.  It’s  not  practical. 

10.  That’s  not  my  job. 

11.  We  don’t  have  enough  time. 

12.  If  it’s  worth  doing,  make  it  a problem. 

13.  If  you  make  the  decision,  you  had  better  be  pre- 
pared for  a bunch  of  complaints. 

14.  Don’t  worry  about  suspense  dates. 

15.  Let’s  make  a decision  later. 

16.  He  did  that,  not  me! 

17.  Oh,  Good  Grief,  I didn’t  think  of  that! 

18.  Don’t  worry  about  the  small  details. 

19.  Bring  problems  to  the  boss  — not  recommenda- 
tions. 

20.  Don’t  think  — overreact. 

21.  But  I just  found  out  about  it  today. 

22.  It’s  not  my  fault  — my  subordinates  aren’t  keeping 
me  informed. 

23.  We’ve  got  to  cover  ourselves. 

24.  I know  It  won’t  work. 

25.  We  can’t  help  that  — it’s  policy. 


Augu.ST  1976 
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Managing 

the  weekly  ob/ecf/ve 


By  MEDA  USRY 

Jackson  DRC 

The  weekly  objeelive  system, 
with  training  schedules  set  up  on  a 
weekly  basis:  how  do  field  recruit- 
ers view  it?  What  are  their  experi- 
ences. problems,  rewards? 

(iaptain  Gerald  L.  Crews,  area 
commander  in  Jackson,  is  justifiably 
proud  of  his  field  recruiters  who 
have  been  consistently  successful 
since  the  weekly  objective  was  ini- 
tiated. "They're  good  recruiters,  this 
crew:  experienced,  aggressive  and 
dedicated  professionals.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  throw  them  the  ball:  I 
guarantee  they’ll  run  with  it!" 

Eight  of  these  pros  shared  their 
experiences  with  the  system,  both 
categorized  and  combined. 

They  conceded  the  weekly  ob- 
jective is  good  from  the  viewpoint  of 
total  Army  accessions  since  it  means 
fewer  school  spaces  lost,  less  wasted 
time  awaiting  training  classes,  and 
considerably  less  mismatch. 

However,  on  an  individual  re- 
cruiter basis,  it  could,  and  frequent- 
ly did,  lead  to  some  "teelh-grinding" 
situations.  Especially  prior  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  combined  weekly  ob- 
jective system. 

Several  recruiters  like  the  sys- 
tem because  it  keeps  them  on  their 
toes.  One  recruiter  said,  "I  don't 
know  whose  brainchild  the  weekly 
objective  is,  but  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing.” 

Others  preferred  the  monthly 
objective  saying  it  allows  more  free- 
dom to  talk  to  prospects,  and  gives 
applicants  a wider  range  of  choice. 


Still  others  feel  that  although 
the  system  is  good  because  it  forces 
the  recruiter  to  work  the  Delayed 
Entry  Program  (DEP)  potential,  it 
also  gives  the  recruiter  insufficient 
time  to  cultivate  centers  of  influence 
or  work  the  quality  market. 

Two  recruiters  mentioned  that 
they  can't  plan  and  program  their 
work  as  well,  and  that  generally  the 
weekly  system  discourages  recruit- 
ers from  producing  above  assigned 
objective. 

Pressure  is  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  recruiter  must  com- 
plete his  objective  at  least  four 
weeks  ahead  to  even  get  a breather. 

Getting  into  the  area  of  prior 
service  enlistments  was  not  unlike 
opening  up  the  proverbial  can  of 
worms.  Until  May  18  the  guidance 
counscdor  could  not  obtain  imme- 
diate assignments  for  PS  enlistees  or 
program  them  for  future  enlistment 
dates.  Gontrol  was  maintained  by 
Year  Group  Management,  at  the  Mil- 
itary Personnel  Genter. 

With  that  situation  it  was  very 
difficult  to  program  PS  personnel 
into  the  DEP,  so  the  recruiter 
worked  the  non-prior  service  DEP 
applicant.  When  a PS  assignment 
came  through,  that  was  "pure 
gravy." 

Another  sore  spot  is  the  loss  of 
an  applicant  through  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances. Under  the  monthly  ob- 
jective, an  applicant  could  be  re- 
placed with  relative  ease.  With  the 
shorter  time  allowed  by  the  weekly 
objective,  this  is  not  the  case. 

A field  recruiter  related  two  cir- 
cumstances which  unbalanced  his 


carefully  planned  DEP  statistics. 
One  enlistee  was  temporarily  dis- 
qualified via  a broken  arm.  Another 
was  rejected  due  to  a gain  of  ten 
pounds  over  the  maximum  weight 
allowance. 

The  recruiter  pointed  out  that 
the  field  force  has  a responsibility  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  DEP  per- 
sonnel between  enlistment  and  de- 
parture date,  which,  in  addition  to 
showing  interest  in  the  enlistee,  is 
simply  good  business,  since  the  en- 
listee is  also  a source  of  referrals. 

How  can  a recruiter  cope  with 
the  problem  of  quantity  versus  qual- 
ity? It’s  sometimes  a tough  decision. 
Should  he  or  she  accumulate  Quality 
Incentive  Procurement  System 
points  for  quality  enlistments,  or 
meet  the  number  objective?  It  isn’t 
always  possible  to  do  both. 

The  recruiter  has  to  make  this 
judgment  fairly  frequently  as  re- 
cruiting emphasis  shifts  from  one 
area  to  another. 

The  consensus  is  that  the  cate- 
gorized weekly  objective  system  got 
sticky  sometimes.  Negative  thinking 
might  well  have  undermined  morale, 
had  recruiters  not  been  aware  that 
the  success  of  the  entire  Recruiting 
Gommand  was  their  responsibility. 

The  field  force  did  realize  that 
transition  from  one  system  to  anoth- 
er is  bound  to  have  some  problems. 

MSG  Griffiths,  assistant  area 
commander  in  Jackson,  an  Army  pro 
who  has  rolled  with  the  punches  for 
24  years,  summed  it  up.  "We’re  here 
to  enlist  people  in  the  Army,  and  we 
will  continue  to  make  objective,  no 
matter  what  system  we  have.” 
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Two  area  commanders,  one  from 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  one  from 
Hartford,  Conn.,  talk  about 
the  weekly  objective  after  nearly 
a year  of  experience  with  it. 

They  agree  that  it  works. 


from  Jackson  to  Hartford 


By  CPT  KEVIN  McAVOY 

Area  Commander,  Hartford,  Conn. 

When  I was  a boy  in  New  En- 
gland, I had  my  attention  drawn  to 
the  close  of  each  school  semester  by 
that  all-important  "report  card." 

That  report  card  of  my  boyhood 
has  now  become  a management  tool 
in  use  throughout  the  Hartford  area. 
Master  Sergeant  "Dusty"  Rhodes, 
my  assistant  area  commander,  de- 
vised a recruiter  report  card  to 
achieve  evenflow  at  the  recruiting 
station  level  and  to  guarantee  mis- 
sion accomplishment. 

Hartford's  one-room  "school- 
house"  is  in  the  National  Guard 
headquarters  of  the  43d  Brigade 
armory,  where  MSG  Rhodes  com- 
putes the  weekly  production  "report 
card”  for  the  six-station  Hartford  re- 
cruiting force. 

What  is  a recruiting  report 
card?  It’s  a management  tool  used  by 
the  area  commander  and  his  assis- 
tant to  measure  the  area’s  weekly 
progress  throughout  the  fiscal  year. 

The  report  card  spells  out  in 
simple  terms  how  successful  each 
recruiter  and  station  is  in  compar- 
ison with  his  or  her  contemporaries. 
It  compares  everyone  on  a fair  and 
equal  basis,  regardless  of  the  re- 
cruiting station,  the  type  of  market 
area  (urban,  suburban,  or  rural)  or 
the  number  of  recruiters  assigned. 

To  prepare  an  area  report  card 
you  must  first  have  a good  idea  of 
what  the  mission  requirements  will 
be  for  the  fiscal  year.  Last  year's 
mission,  plus  10  percent,  will  give 
you  a pretty  good  place  to  start. 

Next,  break  out  each  station’s 


fair  share  of  the  area’s  mission 
based  on  QMA,  MA  — or  whatever 
system  is  in  effect  in  the  area.  Since 
the  name  of  the  game  is  weekly  mis- 
sion and  evenflow,  divide  the  sta- 
tion’s objective  by  52  (weeks).  The 
result  will  be  the  number  of  new 
contracts  the  station  will  need  to 
write  each  and  every  week  to  insure 
mission  accomplishment  for  the  fis- 
cal year. 

A DEP  contract  is  equal  to  an 
RA  contract,  since  the  DEP  will 
eventually  go  RA.  No  adjustments 
are  made  for  DEP  discharges.  De- 
pending on  what  the  DEP  looks  like, 
the  area  commander  can  request 
that  50  to  80  percent  of  the  "need” 
figure  go  RA  within  30  or  60  days, 
thus  enabling  the  station  command- 
er to  manage  his  assets  to  insure 
maximum  results. 

At  the  individual  recruiter  level, 
the  need  figure  is  the  station’s  need 
figure,  divided  by  the  number  of  on- 
production  recruiters.  Recruiters 


from  different  stations  will  have  dif- 
ferent need  figures  depending  on 
their  markets,  but  they  will  be  com- 
peting on  a fair  and  equal  basis. 

If  the  formula  seems  a little 
complex  at  first,  don’t  be  concerned: 
this  report  card  may  eventually  take 
the  worry  out  of  your  weekly  mis- 
sion. 

As  proof  of  the  recent  effective- 
ness of  the  system,  the  Hartford  area 
has  led  the  state  in  production  in  the 
last  eight  months.  For  the  33  weekly 
missions  ending  17  May,  Hartford 
was  30  for  33,  with  an  overship  in  24 
of  those  weeks.  Also,  the  number  of 
individuals  in  our  DEP  now  exceeds 
255,  the  greatest  for  any  of  Gonnecti- 
cut’s  areas. 

The  chart  on  this  page  is  a copy 
of  Hartford’s  report  card.  We’ve 
changed  the  names  of  all  recruiters 
except  the  top  four.  Incidentally, 
listed  among  our  leaders  are  a “Mr. 
and  Mrs.”  Sergeants  John  and  Sue 
Blair.  S' 


The  Hartford  area 

Report  Card  for 
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By  CYNTHIA  NASON 

Features  Editor,  R&CC  Journal 

When  running  low  on  supplies, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  check  with  the 
friendly  local  supply  sergeant.  Most 
of  the  time  he’ll  have  them,  or  get 
them  if  there’s  any  way  possible. 

But  there's  one  resource  that 
you  can’t  requisition  from  a friendly 
local  supply  sergeant:  time. 

Time  is  your  most  valuable  re- 
source. You  can’t  buy  it  in  a store. 
You  can’t  save  it  up  for  a rainy  day. 
Once  you  use  it  (or  waste  it)  it’s 
gone  forever.  And  there’s  no  substi- 
tute item. 

Since  time  is  so  important  to 
everyone,  OOEs  included,  it  will 
pay  to  examine  how  to  put  time  to 
its  best  use.  how  to  manage  it. 

In  essence,  time  management  is 
doing  more  with  less,  accomplishing 
more;  and  taking  less  time  to  do  it. 

Chances  are  you  can  improve 


your  tiuK!  manageunent  to  the  point 
wh(M'(!  you  can  cut  hack  on  perhaps 
a fourth  of  all  the;  things  you  do.  Ba- 
sically, most  things  you  do  are  rela- 
tively unimportant  (mission  unes- 
sential). Studies  have  shown  that  80 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  work  you 
do  comes  from  only  20  percent  of 
your  tasks.  For  instance,  out  of  a list 
of  any  10  things  you  do,  only  two  on 
that  list  will  he  of  significant  value 
in  the  (md, 

A good  beginning  in  successful 
lime  management  is  to  find  out  how 
you  spent  your  time  in  the  past.  If 
you  know  where  your  lime  went, 
you'll  he  able  to  gel  rid  of  the  time- 
wasters.  Most  people  discover  that 
time-wasting  involves  seeing  people 
that  shouldn't  he  seen  or  spending 
loo  much  lim(?  on  items  that  don’t 
aid  in  achieving  specified  goals. 

A good  lest  of  the  worth  of  an 
activity  is  to  ask  yourself  what 
would  happen  if  you  didn’t  do  it.  If 


there  wouldn’t  be  a positive  result, 
then  you  could  easily  drop  that  ac- 
tivity from  your  schedule.  What  val- 
ue do  you  gel  out  of  a bi-monthly 
stop  in  a rural  area,  150  miles  away? 
Are  the  enlistees  you  gel  from  mak- 
ing that  regular  stop  worth  using  up 
two  days  a month  of  your  time? 
Maybe  spending  that  time  in  a large 
urban  high  school  would  he  more 
profitable. 

Every  OOE’s  goal  is  to  put  and 
keep  good  people  in  the  Army.  Pri- 
ority should  be  given  only  to  those 
things  which  do  most  to  contribute 
to  the  mission.  People  tend  to  do  the 
easy  things  first,  so  they  can  feel  as 
if  they've  accomplished  something. 
This  leaves  the  more  important 
things  undone. 

The  important  things  should  be 
scheduled  during  your  "prime  time.” 
Some  people  feel  they  do  their  best 
work  in  early  morning,  others  mid- 
afternoon or  late  in  the  evenings. 
You  should  know  that  part  of  the 
day  in  which  you  do  your  most  pro- 
ductive work.  This  "prime  time" 
should  be  in  blocks  of  maybe  90 
minutes  or  two  hours  of  lime  con- 
centrated for  one  activity.  Unimpor- 
tant things  can  be  sandwiched  in  at 
odd  moments  or  in  between  work  on 
important  things,  to  serve  as  a way 
to  break  the  monotony. 

To  keep  yourself  on  track,  make 
a list  of  deadlines  for  your  current 
projects,  those  crucial  to  the  mis- 
sion, including  those  which  are  un- 
pleasant. 

Almost  all  people  say  the  first 
couple  of  hours  in  the  day  is  their 
prime  time:  most  spend  it  on  routine 
activities  like  reading  papers,  han- 
dling the  mail  or  returning  yester- 
day’s non-priority  phone  calls.  It 
would  he  much  more  profitable  to 
save  these  routine  chores  for  those 
free  moments  later  in  the  day. 
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Sort  paperwork  into  three  piles, 
A,  B and  C,  in  descending  order  of 
importance.  Handle  the  A pile  at 
once,  the  B pile  when  you  can  get  to 
it.  and  the  stuff  in  C can  accumulate 
until  it's  full.  Then  you  can  throw 
out  most  of  the  C pile  without  miss- 
ing anything. 

Generate  as  little  paperwork  as 
possible  and  throw  away  the  non- 
essential. 

In  dealing  with  paperwork,  a 
guideline  is  to  take  care  of  it  as  it 
comes  in.  When  you  receive  a letter, 
go  ahead  and  reply  if  possible.  This 
saves  lime  by  having  the  subject 
fresh  in  your  mind  when  you  re- 
spond to  correspondence.  If  it  isn't 
very  important,  give  yourself  a sus- 
pense date  to  pick  it  up  again. 

During  your  life  as  a OOE  you 


will  have  occasion  to  experience  one 
of  life's  little  crises,  the  IG.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  scurrying 
around  that  goes  on  as  a year's 
worth  of  work  is  thrown  together  in 
a week  or  so.  Of  course,  the  IG  "cri- 
sis" occurs  because  of  poor  plan- 
ning. It  is  a result  of  procrastination. 
We  all  know  the  IG  comes  along 
each  and  every  year,  and  what  the 
inspectors  are  looking  for.  Yet  very 
few  organizations  avoid  the  last- 
minute  rush  to  chum  up  their  office 
before  the  "attack"  of  the  IG.  A few 
minutcus  a week  or  a few  hours  a 
month  would  (diminate  most  IG 
problems. 

Somt;  offices  operate  perma- 
nently as  if  they  were  firehouses.  Of 
cours(u  in  general,  a good  office 
should  be  a quiedly  run.  well-oiled 


organization.  A good  office  is  one 
which  is  working  toward  the  future, 
not  putting  out  the  fires  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

An  office  that  is  perpetually  in 
turmoil  isn't  good  for  you.  Time 
management  is  also  something 
which  will  give  you  more  free  time. 
The  time  you  save  is  those  late 
nights  spent  working  at  the  office, 
weekend  work,  and  those  times 
when  you  deserve  time  off  as  a spe- 
cial reward  when  you've  really  ac- 
complished something  big  and 
ev(mtful. 

In  managing  your  time,  the  best 
advice  is  to  cut  out  time  wasters, 
concentrate  on  important  things,  and 
realize  that  you  can't  do  everything. 
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Saving  time  with  DD  Form  1966 


Several  people  have  suggested  that  a worksheet 
for  DD  Form  1966,  Application  for  Enlistment  — 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  be  established  to 
simplify  and  speed  up  the  paperwork  involved  at  the 
recruiting  station.  These  suggestions  have  come  in  via 
"Forrester's  Focus,"  letters,  suggestion  forms  and 
phone  calls.  Many  cite  the  worksheet  developed  by  an- 
other service  as  being  helpful  to  that  service. 

By  way  of  reply  to  those  who  may  also  be  consid- 
ering making  such  a suggestion,  the  following  points 
were  considered  by  the  DOD  task  force  that  developed 
this  standard  application  for  enlistment  form: 

• The  form  itself  is  already  a worksheet  for  the 
applicant  to  provide  information  to  the  recruiter,  under 
the  recruiter's  supervision,  as  the  applicant  fills  out  the 
form. 

• In  cases  where  an  applicant  might  not  have  the 
information  readily  available  (such  as  Item  IV,  Other 
Background  Data,  page  2),  many  recruiters  tear  out  the 
carbon  paper  manifolded  into  the  forms,  and  ask  the 
applicant  to  gather  the  information  from  a source  out- 
side the  office.  One  way  some  recruiters  use  to  show 
their  sincere  interest  in  the  applicant  at  this  stage  is  to 


use  the  telephone  to  get  the  information  then  and  there: 
in  addition  to  demonstrated  interest  in  the  applicant, 
this  speeds  up  the  entire  procedure. 

Looking  at  the  worksheet  idea  from  the  AG  forms 
management  view,  you  have  these  points: 

• A worksheet  would  not  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  the  applicant  to  complete  and  sign  the  form 
before  being  acceptable  for  further  processing: 

• The  worksheet  would  not  replace  or  eliminate 
any  current  form  in  the  enlistment  packet; 

• The  information  on  such  a worksheet  would 
have  to  be  transcribed  to  the  DD  Form  1966  by  the  ap- 
plicant under  the  recruiter's  supervision,  thereby  mak- 
ing a worksheet  a time-consuming  and  redundant  form. 

Not  mentioned  officially,  but  maybe  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  the  recruiter,  while  the  applicant  is  filling 
out  this  form,  is  the  last  person  in  the  enlistment  sys- 
tem who  will  have  time  to  sit  and  talk  with  the  appli- 
cant at  length  without  the  pressure  of  the  clock.  Once 
the  applicant  has  completed  DD  Form  1966  and  is  ac- 
cepted for  processing  and  enlistment,  no  one  at  the 
MET  site  or  AFEES  has  the  luxury  of  spending  more 
than  a few  minutes  per  applicant. 
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RETAIN:  a new  reenlistment 
tool  to  improve  monogemenf 


By  L.  L.  SPRUILL 

Information  Office,  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

Fort  Dix  soldiers  who  reenlist  now  have  a better 
chance  of  getting  the  assignment  they’re  looking  for 
than  their  counterparts  at  other  Army  posts. 

Career  counselors  at  other  posts  may  spend  hours 
or  even  days  telephoning,  doing  paperwork  and  wait- 
ing for  replies  before  they  can  line  up  a choice  assign- 
ment for  their  reenlistees.  Fort  Dix  career  counselors 
have  a secret  weapon  that  can  make  reenlistment 
dreams  into  realities  within  minutes  for  qualified  indi- 
viduals. 

The  secret  weapon  is  a computer  terminal  that's 
part  of  the  Army’s  latest  and  probably  most  revolution- 
ary reenlistment  aid,  RETAIN. 

The  post  reenlistment  office’s  RETAIN  computer 
terminal  is  one  of  three  such  experimental  units  being 
evaluated  for  possible  adoption  Army-wide.  Other  ter- 
minals are  at  Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  Knox. 

The  RETAIN  terminals  are  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  electric  typewriter.  They  are  the  nerve 
endings  of  their  system’s  brain,  a huge  computer  in  Los 
Angeles.  Magnetic  tapes  inside  the  computer  provide  a 
vast  bank  of  reenlistment  data.  Updated  information  on 
levy  requirements  and  assignment  openings  Army 
wide  is  constantly  fed  into  the  computer  from 
MILPERCEN.  The  career  counselors  at  the  three 
RETAIN  terminal  sites  can  plug  into  this  data  store- 
house by  a long-distance  phone  line  anytime  a “cus- 
tomer” wants  to  see  what  his  or  her  reenlistment  op- 
tions are. 

By  dialing  the  computer’s  number  on  a regular 
telephone  and  plugging  the  receiver  into  the  terminal 
console,  the  resources  of  the  computer  are  at  the  career 
counselor’s  fingertips.  The  terminal  and  computer 
“talk”  back  and  forth  by  electronic  tones  to  instantly 
handle  reenlistment  requests  as  fast  as  the  counselor 
can  type  them  onto  the  terminal  readout  sheet. 

The  RETAIN  system  can  perform  nine  different 
operations.  After  the  system  knows  a potential  reen- 


listee’s qualifications  and  enlistment  status,  RETAIN 
can  look  up  all  assignments  available,  give  the  individ- 
ual a look  at  details  of  a preferred  assignment,  reserve 
a future  opening  for  a special  assignment  if  the  slot  is 
presently  closed,  hold  an  assignment  for  seven  days 
while  the  applicant  makes  up  his  mind,  cancel  a se- 
cured assignment  or  reservation,  override  the  30-day 
deadline  on  processing  an  applicant’s  reenlistment  so 
the  assignment  won’t  be  lost,  convey  all  changes  in  re- 
enlistment regulations  to  career  counselors,  and  relay 
MILPERCEN  messages  directly  to  reenlistment  offices. 

To  show  exactly  how  RETAIN  works.  Staff  Ser- 
geant John  Arvin,  a Fort  Dix  career  counselor,  offered 
to  set  up  a “dummy”  reenlistment.  Using  my  name,  my 
qualifications,  his  social  security  account  number  and 
a fictionalized  time  in  service  and  ETS  date,  Arvin  cre- 
ated a “reenlistee”  the  system  would  accept  for  proc- 
essing. 

After  typing  in  the  vital  statistics.  Sergeant  Arvin 
asked  for  a list  of  reenlistment  options.  The  computer 
answered  almost  instantly  with  a read-out  of  potential 
assignments:  service  school,  overseas  area  of  choice, 
combat  arms  unit  of  choice,  Berlin  Brigade,  Rangers 
and  present  duty  assignment. 

We  decided  to  try  out  the  service  school  option. 
Since  I’m  an  information  specialist,  we  had  our  “per- 
son” ask  for  training  in  a related  information  field,  ra- 
dio and  TV  broadcasting. 

In  seconds,  a roster  of  broadcast  specialist  class 
dates  and  openings  came  out.  Our  “soldier”  asked  for  a 
specific  class  and  Sergeant  Arvin  punched  in  that  pref- 
erence. Moments  later,  the  computer  had  reserved  a 
class  slot  and  was  asking  for  final  confirmation.  With 
the  press  of  a key,  SSG  Arvin  then  cancelled  the  whole 
process. 

Fort  Dix’s  senior  career  counselor.  Sergeant  Major 
James  P.  Mulcahy,  said  about  RETAIN;  “We  wouldn’t 
give  ours  up  for  anything.  This  system  takes  the  hit-or- 
miss  out  of  our  job  and  streamlines  the  whole  reenlist- 
ment process.  I hope  it’s  adopted  Army-wide.”  ^ 
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Roles  for  meetings 


“During  the  past  five  years,  I es- 
timate that  half  the  time  I spent  in 
meetings  has  been  wasted,”  wrote 
LTC  George  C.  Wallace  in  the  Army 
Logistician  magazine.  “This  was 
confirmed  by  a detailed  account  of 
the  meetings  I attended  during  one 
30-day  period.  The  average  was 
three  hours  of  meetings  per  week,  or 
156  hours  a year. 


Formerly  assigned  to  DCSPER, 
DA,  and  now  attending  the  Army 
War  College,  LTC  Wallace  provided 
these  rules  to  Army  Logistician, 
from  whom  we  got  them,  and  added 
a postscript  in  which  he  reveals, 
“This  list  was  outlined  while  attend- 
ing a two-hour  meeting  that  should 
have  lasted  not  more  than  30  min- 
utes.” 


1.  Don’t  have  a meeting  unless  it’s  necessary.  Per- 
haps the  information  can  be  exchanged  through 
phone  calls. 

2.  Determine  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Will  it  pro- 
duce a decision  or  provide  information? 

3.  Prepare  a specific  agenda  of  key  issues  and  dis- 
tribute it  in  advance. 

4.  Invite  only  those  individuals  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

5.  Determine  who  will  chair  the  meeting.  One  person 
cannot  control  the  meeting  and  actively  partici- 
pate at  the  same  time. 

6.  Never  schedule  a meeting  for  the  last  hour  of  the 
working  day  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

7.  Make  administrative  arrangements.  Should  it  be  a 
sitdown  or  standup  meeting?  (Standup  meetings 
save  a lot  of  time!)  Should  it  be  a roundtable  dis- 
cussion or  classroom  lecture?  Have  handouts  and 
guidelines  available  if  necessary. 

8.  Start  on  time.  Latecomers  will  get  the  message. 

9.  Conduct  the  meeting  in  a firm  business-like  man- 
ner. Maintain  control,  summarize  frequently,  and 
cut  off  long-winded  speakers  when  they  have 
made  their  points. 

10.  At  the  end,  sum  up  the  conclusions,  decisions, 
and  followup  actions,  and  circulate  copies  of  the 
minutes  if  available. 
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A “DREAM  TRIP”  became  a reality  for  approxi- 
mately 100  students  from  Jefferson  Union  High 
School  in  Daly  City,  Calif.,  thanks  to  Army  recruiting. 
Fort  Ord,  and  the  Army’s  Combat  Development  Ex- 
perimentation Command  (CDEC). 


An  Army  instructor  demonstrates  mountaineering  to  a group 
of  students  during  a training  campout  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  One 
hundred  high  school  students  attended. 

It  began  when  the  school  district  approached 
Staff  Sergeant  Charles  McDonough,  a recruiter  in 
San  Bruno.  The  school  was  looking  for  a place  where 
they  could  conduct  a two-week  camp-out  for  high 
school  students,  plus  provide  the  students  with  out- 
door skills  training  in  various  areas  such  as  moun- 
taineering, rock  climbing,  first  aid,  and  compass. 

Coordination  for  the  trip  was  accomplished  over 
a period  of  several  months.  Eventually  CDEC,  and 
Fort  Ord  agreed  to  furnish  the  campsite,  messing  sup- 
port (with  the  school  system  paying  the  cost),  and  in- 
structors to  conduct  the  various  courses,  including 
rock  climbing,  and  mountaineering. 


The  trip  was  judged  highly  successful  by  the  stu- 
dents, the  school  district,  and  the  Army.  After  two 
weeks  in  the  rugged  Santa  Lucia  Mountains,  the  stu- 
dents returned,  tanned  and  fit,  with  many  good  mem- 
ories of  the  total  experience  and  the  Army.  (Gilbert 
Hogue,  San  Francisco  DRC) 

SELECTED  AS  KEY  MAN  for  a recent  impact 
team  in  the  Minneapolis  DRC,  Sergeant  First  Class 
Raymond  Podabinsky  unveiled  one  of  his  own  tech- 
niques for  winning  enlistments. 

“As  the  enlistees  leave  for  basic,  I hand  them 
three  envelopes  addressed  to  me,”  he  says.  “I  tell 
them  to  write  me  if  they  have  any  complaints,  ques- 
tions — or  anything  they  want  to  say.  This  way  I’ve 
been  able  to  avert  a lot  of  crises  by  simply  being  able 
to  tell  the  man  where  to  go  for  help. 

“I  also  pick  up  invaluable  information  on  what  to 
prepare  for  when  the  next  man  comes  into  the  station. 
My  status  in  the  community  goes  way  up  because 
they  know  I do  care  what  happens  to  the  man  I en- 
list.” 

The  third  envelope  “is  for  the  man  to  tell  me 
where  I can  pick  him  up  when  he  comes  home  on 
leave,”  Podabinsky  says. 

Tbe  technique  must  help.  Podabinsky  was  1975 
Recruiter  of  tbe  Year  in  the  Minneapolis  District  and 
has  received  the  Gold  Badge.  (Minneapolis  DRG) 

PARTICIPATION  IN  A SINGLE  EVENT  can 

provide  several  opportunities  for  publicity  as  well  as 
create  positive  community  relations. 

When  Staff  Sergeant  Roy  E,  Parker  of  the  Elgin, 
111.,  recruiting  station  arranged  for  Ft.  Sheridan’s  81st 
Army  Band  and  Color  Guard  participation  in  the 
Dundee  Township  Bicentennial  celebration,  he  took 
full  advantage  of  the  situation. 

In  addition  to  news  releases  in  the  local  paper 
(front  page  coverage  including  photos),  local  radio 
stations  advertised  the  event  frequently. 

The  all-purpose  activities  program  folders,  pro- 
vided by  SSG  Parker,  increased  the  Army’s  visibility 
at  the  event  by  including  congratulations  to  local  high 
school  students  in  the  DEP  and  by  giving  a brief  his- 
tory of  the  band  as  well  as  a recruiting  station  ad  with 
coupon. 

Sergeant  Parker  received  a publicity  bonus  when 
he  and  his  fellow  recruiters  were  introduced  to  the 
audience  of  more  than  a thousand.  The  sponsors  of 
the  event  also  provided  the  recruiters  an  information 
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booth  at  the  concert,  expressed  their  appreciation, 
and  promised  continued  cooperation  with  the  Army. 

By  arranging  for  the  concert,  Parker  received 
maximum  publicity  and  created  a strong  positive  re- 
lationship with  school  officials  and  other  CIs. 

As  a final,  more  tangible  measure  of  the  success 
of  the  event,  four  members  of  the  award-winning 
Dundee  high  school  band  contacted  Parker  for  infor- 
mation on  entering  the  Army  and  joining  the  81st 
Army  Band.  (Chicago  DRC) 

RELYING  ON  INITIATIVE,  Sergeant  First  Class 
Joseph  Clements,  the  Charlotte  DRC’s  recruiter  in 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  arranged,  through  the  South  Carolina 
National  Guard,  (SCNG)  the  loan  of  a bus  and  driver 
for  a trip  to  Ft.  Jackson  for  local  high  school  students. 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Carl  Shumpert,  SCNG  Re- 
cruiting Area  Supervisor,  volunteered  to  drive  and 
Sergeant  First  Class  Frank  Odom,  NG  recruiter, 
agreed  to  help  out  as  an  additional  chaperone. 


SFC  Joe  Clements  keeps  a close  watch  on  the  students  who 
went  on  a tour  of  Fort  Jackson. 


The  tour  included  a live  fire  weapons  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Ml6  rifle,  an  M60  machine  gun,  an  M203 
grenade  launcher,  an  81mm  mortar  and  a cast  of  hun- 
dreds of  basic  trainees. 

Record  fire  and  fire  and  maneuver  ranges  were 
also  part  of  the  schedule.  Selected  students  were  even 
allowed  to  fire  the  Ml6  and  M60  machine  gun. 

After  lunch  in  a military  dining  facility,  the  Fort 
Mill  students  visited  the  National  Guard  motor  pool 


A 

and  each  got  a chance  to  ride  in  an  armored  personnel 
carrier. 

The  impression  all  of  this  Army  exposure  cre- 
ated on  the  students  was  summed  up  by  a Fort 
Mill/Rock  Hill  area  news  reporter  who  accompanied 
the  group  and  later  wrote  in  her  story  about  the  tour: 
“At  first  they  were  a little  jumpy,  but  by  lunchtime 
many  of  the  students  were  ready  to  enlist.”  The  story 
covered  a half  page  in  the  local  paper. 

Near  the  end  of  the  tour,  when  the  reporter  asked 
who  sponsored  the  trip,  there  was  at  first  a long  mo- 
ment of  silence  as  everyone  involved  shot  quick 
glances  at  each  other.  Finally  it  was  determined  to  be 
a joint  recruiting  effort  of  the  Army  and  the  National 
Guard.  “And  why  not,”  as  Sergeant  Clements  puts  it. 
“We’re  all  in  the  same  uniform.”  (Charlotte  DRC) 

AT  5:30  IN  THE  MORNING,  June  3,  the  Park 
Center  High  School’s  all-night  senior  party  had  be- 
come a stern  reminder  of  his  staff  duty  days  to  the 
(by  then)  bleary  eyed  Sergeant  First  Class  Rick  Op- 
renchak  of  Minneapolis  DRC.  As  party  chairman, 
Rick  had  been  locked  up  with  300  high  school  seniors 
all  night. 

The  party  was  planned  by  concerned  parents  and 
school  officials  with  the  idea  of  having  high  school 
seniors  lose  sleep  but  not  their  lives.  The  towns  of 
Brooklyn  Park  and  Brooklyn  Center  had  seen  a large 
number  of  accidents  caused  by  reckless  graduation 
celebrations  in  the  past. 

According  to  Oprenchak,  after  graduation  cere- 
monies the  high  school  gym  was  filled  with  kids  and 
bands.  The  only  hitch  for  seniors  was  that  after  12:30 
they  weren’t  allowed  to  leave  unless  their  parents 
picked  them  up. 

With  pride  showing,  Rick  said,  “When  the  par- 
ents and  school  officials  decided  on  the  all-night  par- 
ty they  called  upon  their  local  Army  recruiter  for 
help.” 

The  next  day  while  the  kids  slept  SFC  Opren- 
chak did  his  best  to  conduct  his  normal  duties  as  a re- 
cruiter. (Jim  Klett,  Minneapolis  DRC) 

MARCHING  may  be  something  that  one  equates 
with  military  maneuvers,  but  Staff  Sergeant  Gary  S. 
Ligon  does  it  for  fun  in  competition. 

He  has  marched  more  than  1600  miles  in  Ger- 
many and  won  60  medals  in  competition,  including 
bronze,  silver  and  gold  medals  in  some  of  Europe’s 
prestigious  events.  (Meda  Usry,  Jackson  DRC) 
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IT’S  A HONEY  OF  A LIFE.  Not  only  does  that 
apply  to  Sergeant  First  Class  Raymond  Lott’s  job,  it 
also  refers  to  his  hobby  of  raising  bees. 

Lott  has  been  a recruiter  for  three  years  and  is 
currently  working  in  the  Jacksonville  DRC. 

At  present  the  bees  produce  only  enough  honey 
to  sustain  themselves  but  someday  they'll  sweeten 
things  for  the  Lott  family.  (Charlotte  Jones.  Jackson- 
ville DRC) 

SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  DAVE  SHEPHERD, 

station  commander  of  the  Zanesville  recruiting  sta- 
tion in  the  Columbus  DRC,  re-enlisted  in  the  middle 
of  a bridge.  He  received  a lot  of  publicity  by  doing  it 
too,  as  the  re-enlistment  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the 
dedication  of  Veterans  Memorial  Bridge  in  Zanes- 
ville. 

Captain  Strauss,  area  commander,  administered 
the  oath  to  the  19-year  Army  veteran.  This  wasn’t  the 
first  time  Shepherd  has  enlisted  in  a strange  place.  He 
has  also  enlisted  in  such  way  out  places  as  bivouac 
areas  and  Viet  Nam  battlefields. 

Just  another  simple  case  of  a soldier  showing  his 
dedication  at  a dedication.  (P.  J.  Roberts,  Columbus 
DRC) 

“SKILLS  FOR  A LIFETIME”  is  the  way  one 
Army  ad  campaign  goes  and  Sergeant  First  Class 
Rich  Noonan  of  the  Columbus  South  recruiting  sta- 
tion proved  recently  that  what  he  sells  is  true. 

Noonan  was  an  Army  cook  prior  to  coming  to  the 
Recruiting  Command.  So  when  Columbus  West  had 
open  house  to  celebrate  their  opening  it  was  only  nat- 
ural that  Rich  would  use  his  Army  skill  to  help  in 
preparation  for  the  event.  SFC  Noonan  made  a 14x28 
inch  highly  decorated  layer  cake. 

When  people  think  of  the  Army  they  generally 
think  of  tanks  and  firearms.  Sergeant  Noonan’s  Army 
trained  talent  gave  visibility  to  a different  side  of  the 
Army.  The  cake  was  an  attention  getter  which 
prompted  conversation  and  gave  credibility  to  a com- 
pletely opposite  side  of  the  Army.  It  also  proved  that 
when  you  learn  something  in  the  Army  it’s  not  some- 
thing you’ll  soon  forget.  (P.J.  Roberts,  Columbus  DRC) 

SODBUSTING  AND  CABINET  CRAFTING  re 
cently  got  Staff  Sergeant  Jimmie  Smith’s  name  into 
the  hands  of  newspaper  subscribers  throughout  Cecil 
County,  Md.  Smith’s  handiwork  in  his  woodshop  and 
garden  was  the  subject  of  a long,  illustrated  feature 


article  in  the  Cecil  Whig,  published  in  the  county’s 
largest  community,  Elkton,  the  site  of  the  Army  re- 
cruiting station  commanded  by  SSG  Smith. 

SSG  Smith  hands  out  his  home  grown  vegetables 
to  CIs  and  applicants,  much  as  other  recruiters  use 
give-a-ways  and  certificates.  The  finely  crafted  wood- 
en furniture  which  fills  his  home  has  had  a recruiting 
value,  too. 


SSG  Jimmie  Smith  lays  a ceramic  figure  to  rest  on  a double 
dresser  he  built  for  his  son. 


“The  applicants  are  surprised  to  see  how  com- 
fortably a career  soldier  can  live,”  says  Jim  of  the  im- 
pression that  his  home  makes  upon  the  many  appli- 
cants who  have  been  his  guest. 

The  furniture,  much  of  it  constructed  from  eco- 
nomical pine,  cost  only  a tiny  fraction  of  its  potential 
"store”  value. 

Through  his  skills  in  the  basement  and  garden. 
Smith  is  becoming  better  known  and  is  turning  this 
into  enlistments.  (Baltimore  DRG) 
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LIKE  SOMETHING  STRAIGHT  OUT  of  the  old 

West  comes  Indianapolis  DRC’s  fortress-like  mini- 
recruiting station. 

The  recruiting  station  was  erected  last  month  in- 
side the  Miami  County  Courthouse. 

Dubbed  “the  Army’s  Bicentennial  contribution  to 
Miami  County”  the  building  was  constructed  by  ci- 
vilian construction  engineers  from  USAREC  as  a flag 
stop  for  recruiting  active  Army  and  Reserve. 

So  enthused  about  the  project  was  newly  enlisted 
DEP  Terry  Harris  that  he  donned  a red,  white,  and 
blue  1812  uniform  with  wig  and  tri-cornered  hat  and 
assisted  recruiters  in  handing  out  free  copies  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Bill  of  Rights  print- 
ed on  parchment.  (Maryhelen  G.  Correll,  Indianapolis 
DRC) 

MEMORIAL  DAY  1976  in  Oklahoma  City  was 
observed  by  the  traditional  male  veterans’  organiza- 
tions — with  one  exception. 

Army  First  Lieutenant  JoAnn  M.  Von  Holtum, 
WAC  Selection  Officer,  Oklahoma  City  DRC,  gave  a 
commemorative  address  for  military  women  who 
gave  their  lives  in  service. 

She  spoke  from  the  steps  of  Oklahoma’s  capitol 
and  before  a color  guard  composed  of  women  from 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  National 
Guard. 

“American  women  have  traditionally  shared  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  life  with  American  men  and 
have  served  with  them  defending  their  homes  and 
families  against  aggressors  since  this  nation  began,” 
she  said. 

Now,  she  noted,  women  in  the  armed  forces  have 
“faced  many  obstacles  but  have  not  become  discour- 
aged. 

“We  proudly  accept  the  challenges  and  responsi- 
bilities of  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United  States.” 
(Oklahoma  City  DRC) 

SERGEANT  MICHAEL  L.  MANTHEI  of  St.  Paul 
Federal  recruiting  station  was  all  set  to  enjoy  a day 
away  from  routine  recruiting  when  he  and  a group  of 
Army  people  took  21  local  high  school  students  to  a 
state  park  on  an  outing  to  learn  rappeling  techniques. 

The  day,  the  birds,  the  water,  and  the  breezes 
were  beautiful  — until  Manthei  discovered  that  his 
area  commander,  Captain  Joseph  Jenkins,  wanted 
him  to  rappel  off  the  side  of  a cliff  right  alongside  the 
students. 


If  that  wasn’t  surprise  enough,  when  Manthei 
started  off  the  cliff  he  somehow  got  tangled  and  sub- 
sequently went  over  wrongside  up  which  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  a never-to-be-forgotten 
view  of  what  “down”  looks  like. 


Sergeant  Michael  L.  Manthei,  who  discovered  quite  by  sur- 
prise that  he  was  head  over  heels  lor  mountaineering  is  shown 
going  over  the  ropes. 

Righting  himself  midway  down,  Manthei  was 
philosophical  by  the  time  he  reached  bottom:  "It’s 
like  recruiting,”  he  said  as  he  extricated  himself  from 
the  ropes,  “you  plunge  into  it  head  first,  but  you  end 
up  rightside  up!” 

The  students  were  impressed.  (SFC  Jim  Klett. 
Minneapolis  DRC) 
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Recruit  survey  shows 
Army  is: 


Good 

Z^OK 

^Bod 

By  JACK  MUHLENBECK 

Journal  Editorial  Advisor 

More  than  1600  recent  recruits 
were  asked  what  they  thought  about 
the  recruiting,  processing  and  train- 
ing phases  of  their  military  careers. 
The  questions  were  asked  at  seven 
training  posts,  including  some  One 
Station  Unit  Training  (OSUT)  instal- 
lations. 

AFEES  process  was  rated  out- 
standing or  good  by  49  percent.  It 
was  rated  fair  by  33  percent,  poor  by 
15  percent  and  4 percent  had  no 
opinion. 

There  was  no  noticeable  differ- 
ence among  recruits  with  college 
training,  high  school  graduates  and 
non-high  school  graduates  as  to  their 
particular  MOS  meeting  expecta- 
tions. All  groups  reported  about  75 
percent  favorable  or  neutral  feelings 
while  aboul  25  percent  in  each  edu- 
cational category  were  unfavorably 
impressed  by  their  MOS. 


As  to  the  believability  of  Army 
information,  73  percent  in  BCT 
thought  what  their  friends  told  them 
was  generally  or  partly  believable. 
Army  advertising  was  72  percent  be- 
lievable by  BCT  soldiers  while  re- 
cruiters got  a score  of  67  percent. 
Army  guidance  counselors  scored  59 
percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  22  percent  in 
BCT  rated  recruiters  as  “not  at  all" 
believable,  Army  advertising  18  per- 
cent, friends  15  percent  and  Army 
counselors  11  percent. 

BCT  trainees  felt  that  they  re- 
ceived no  information  in  44  percent 
of  the  cases  from  high  school  coun- 
selors and  19  percent  by  Army  coun- 
selors. 

There  were  minor  shifts  among 
AIT/OSIJT  trainees.  The  “not  at  all" 
percentage  for  recruiters  increased 
to  29  percent  while  Army  advertis- 
ing was  put  into  the  “not  at  all"  cate- 
gory by  22  percent. 

Likes  and  dislikes.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  the  trainees  liked 
their  fellow  recruits,  NCOs  and  offi- 
cers. Eighty-seven  percent  either 
liked  or  were  neutral  about  training 
and  75  percent  felt  that  way  about 
discipline.  Company  rules  were  ap- 
proved by  74  percent. 

Army  food  scored  lowest  with 
those  in  BCT  with  only  54  percent 
saying  it  was  good  or  acceptable. 
Forty-three  percent  said  they  dis- 
liked it. 


About  40  percent  of  the  trainees 
said  they  would  either  recommend 
or  strongly  recommend  the  Army  to 
friends.  Those  at  orie-station  training 
sites  were  most  inclined  to  recom- 
mend the  Army. 

Most  in  AIT  were  neutral  about 
recommending  the  Army  while  the 
largest  group  saying  they  would  rec- 
ommend against  joining  were  those 
in  AIT. 

Another  finding  is  that,  in  gen- 
eral. the  recruits  feel  they  have  too 
little  information  concerning  MOSs, 
Army  life.  BCT  and  AIT,  and  leave 
and  pass  policies. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  re- 
cruits were  fairly  well-satisfied  with 
Army  life  but  probably  would  have 
been  more  so  had  they  been  better 
prepared  prior  to  entering.  It  also 
showed  that  a lot  of  work  remains  to 
be  done  by  the  Army  with  high 
school  counselors  who,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  don't  pass  on  much 
Army  information  to  their  students. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  the 
problem  of  too  many  recruiters  not 
being  believable.  Part  of  this  reac- 
tion can  be  traced  to  natural  hustle 
and  hustle  of  the  first  weeks  of 
Army  life  and  its  frustrations.  But 
efforts  must  be  made  to  continue  to 
"tell  it  like  it  is."  Soldiers  who  feel 
they  were  conned  into  joining  will 
not  he  a good  influence  on  others. 

The  Army  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  ^ 
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Percent  of  weekly  objective  accomplished  for  shipping  weeks 
indicated.  Mission  is  accomplished  when  production  falls 
within  the  t3  percent  floor  to  ceiling  tolerance. 


NE  SE  SW  MW  W CMD 


Percentage  distribution  of  NPS  high  school  diploma  graduates  and 
NPS  male  Cat.  IVs  by  region  as  of  26  July 


Quantity  S.  Quality 


The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  success  with  the  weekly  objective.  The  DRCs  are  listed 
alphabetically  within  categories. 


June 


QIPS  credits/recruit  QIPS  credits/recruiter 


1. 

SERRC  5.619 

1 . 

SERRC  26 

995 

(For  the  4 week  period  29  Jun  through  26  Jul ) 

2. 

NERRC  5.314 

2. 

NERRC  18 

.816 

3. 

WRRC  5.282 

3. 

SWRRC  1 6 

565 

4. 

MWRRC  5.210 

4. 

WRRC  15.859 

Albany 

4 of  4 

Nashville 

3 of  4 

St.  Louis 

5. 

SWRRC  5.207 

5. 

MWRRC  14 

653 

A1 buquerque 

Newark 

2 of  4 

Boston 

Command  5.341 

Command  18 

147 

Atlanta 

Newburgh 

Detroit 

Baltimore 

New  Haven 

Kansas  City 

Top  20  DRCs* 

Top  20  DRCs* 

Beckley 

New  Orleans 

Peoria 

1. 

San  Juan  6.118 

1. 

San  Juan 

42.826 

Charlotte 

Niagara  Falls 

1 of  4 

Dallas 

2. 

Columbia  5.986 

2. 

Jacksonville 

32.778 

3. 

Jacksonville  5.912 

3. 

Miami 

31 .556 

Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 

Houston 

4. 

Montgomery  5.779 

4. 

Columbia 

31 .319 

Cleveland 

Phoenix 

Minneapolis 

5. 

Miami  5.718 

5. 

Richmond 

30.795 

6. 

Raleigh  5.708 

6. 

Atl anta 

28.696 

Columbia 

Pittsburgh 

Sacramento 

7. 

Harrisburg  5.677 

7. 

Montgomery 

28.519 

Concord 

Raleigh 

San  Antonio 

8. 

Honolulu  5.641 

8. 

Raleigh 

27.143 

9. 

Richmond  5.634 

9. 

Honol ul u 

26.741 

Harrisburgh 

Richmond 

0 of  4 

Denver 

10. 

Pittsburgh  5.611 

10. 

Washington 

26.137 

Honolulu 

San  Juan 

Oes  Moines 

n . 

Atlanta  5.535 

11. 

Phoenix 

25.111 

12. 

Boston  5.401 

12. 

Jackson 

22.789 

Jackson 

Syracuse 

Los  Angeles 

13. 

San  Antonio  5.378 

13. 

Baltimore 

22.143 

Jacksonville 

3 of  4 

Chicago 

Omaha 

14. 

Philadelphia  5.368 

14. 

Newburgh 

21.194 

15. 

Charlotte  5.366 

15. 

Nashvil le 

20.682 

Little  Rock 

Columbus 

Portland 

16. 

Little  Rock  5.363 

16. 

Philadelphia 

20.638 

Long  Island 

Indianapol is 

Salt  Lake  City 

17. 

Albuquerque  5.340 

17. 

Little  Rock 

20.090 

18. 

Phoenix  5.339 

18. 

Louisville 

19.114 

Louisville 

Lansing 

San  Francisco 

19. 

Newburgh  5.336 

19. 

Charlotte 

18.711 

Miami 

Milwaukee 

Santa  Ana 

20. 

Cincinnati  5.333 

20. 

Albuquerque 

18.255 

Montgomery 

Oklahoma  City 

Seattle 

*0nly  those  DRC  that  accomplished 

their  quantitative  objective 

each  week  during  the  reception-station  month  starting  on  1 Jun 
and  ending  on  28  Jun  were  eligible  for  consideration. 


Rankings  based  on  preliminary  information  received  from  regions.  Does  not  include  bonus  credits. 
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Successfv/  recruiters 
‘belong’  to  the 
community 


SFC  Carroll  Green 


By  MARYHELEN  G.  CORRELL 

Indianapolis  DRC 

What  makes  a successful  Army  recruiter? 
"There  are  no  pat  answers,"  says  Sergeant  First 
Class  Carroll  Green,  hut  he  knows  what  works  for  him 
in  Marion,  Ind, 

Starting  FY  71  as  "Rookie  Recruiter  of  the  Year," 
Green  was  the  runner-up  to  the  "Top  DRC  Recruiter" 
in  FY  72,  an  assistant  area  commander  in  FY  73,  the 
"Top  DRC  Recruiter"  in  FY  74,  and  has  been  station 
commander  since  then  in  Marion  where  he  is  known  as 
a "bread  and  butter"  recruiter  who  can  meet  any  re- 
quirement from  the  DRC,  He  was  the  third  recruiter  in 
the  Indianapolis  DRC  to  win  the  gold  badge, 

"Successful  recruiters  make  themselves  very  visi- 
ble, even  as  they  strive  to  assimilate  into  their  commu- 
nities,” Green  says,  "They  join  clubs,  become  active  in 
church  work,  coach  Little  League  or  high  school  drill 
teams,  work  with  school  guidance  counselors  and  meet 
the  people  they  seek  to  influence, 

"They  get  oid  and  meet  the  people,  and  they  come 
gradually  to  'belong,’” 

Green  adds,  "Since  many  people  have  had  little 
contact  with  the  military,  the  recruiter  may  be  the  only 
link,  A person’s  entire  image  of  the  Army  may  be 
based  on  his  relationship  with  a recruiter,” 

Centers  of  influence  develop  naturally  for  a re- 
cruiter who  is  a part  of  his  community,  “I  don’t  care 
about  long  lists  of  CIs  who  become  names  in  a file 
folder,”  Green  says  adamantly,  "It’s  better,  I think,  to 
really  make  inroads  with  a half-dozen  you  can  count 
on  for  support.  Preferably  people  who  are  easily  acces- 
sible, who  are  pro-military  and  are  actively  involved 
with  the  target  audience  we  seek  to  influence,” 

Sergeant  Green  says  that  one  of  the  best  CIs  is  a 
used  car  salesman  who  advises  potential  car  buyers 
lacking  finances  that  "1  know  where  you  can  get  some 
money  , , , see  Carroll  Green  at  the  Army  recruiting 


station  about  that  big  bonus  they’re  offering,” 

Another  influencer  is  the  manager  of  an  employ- 
ment agency  who  directs  disappointed  job  hunters 
down  the  street  to  the  recruiting  station. 

Being  visible  includes  giving  talks  at  clubs  and 
schools,  "They  are  very  essential.  We  do  a lot  of  them. 
And  you  don’t  have  to  be  the  toastmaster  type  to  give 
a good,  interest-provoking  talk  either.  Go  armed  with 
literature,  some  give-aways,  maybe  slides  or  a movie. 
Make  your  presentation  informative,  short  and  snappy 
and  get  the  audience  to  participate  by  opening  the  floor 
to  questions,” 

Often  these  club  talks  whet  a parent’s  interest,  and 
he’ll  encourage  a son  or  daughter  to  look  into  what  the 
military  offers,  SFG  Green  observed,  "Telling  adults 
about  Project  AHEAD,  which  could  save  them  consid- 
erable tuition  dollars,  has  great  potential,  I don’t  think 
enough  parents  are  aware  of  this  educational  bo- 
nanza,” 

"If  you  sell  the  parents,”  Green  insists,  "you’ve 
sold  your  applicant,”  He  prefers  talking  to  both  parents 
and  applicant  in  his  own  office  where  he  has  all  the  in- 
formation and  visual  aids  for  a sales  talk,  with  a back- 
ground of  photos  and  memos  that  say  "Army”  rather 
than  in  the  prospect’s  home. 

On  the  subject  of  gimmicks,  SFC  Green  was  very 
explicit;  "They’re  good,  once  in  a while,  but  serious  re- 
cruiters usually  don’t  have  time  to  spend  on  anything 
that  doesn’t  directly  pertain  to  enlistments, 

"However,  we  once  put  out  an  eye-catching  flyer 
with  photographs  of  all  the  enlistees  for  that  month 
with  the  caption,  'These  are  the  people  who  joined  the 
Army  , , , , Would  you  like  to  add  your  name  to  this 
list?’  It  was  very  effective,  especially  among  the  high 
schoolers  who  recognized  many  of  their  friends,” 
Sergeant  Green  knows  what  it  takes  to  be  a suc- 
cessful Army  recruiter  in  Marion,  Ind,;  the  same  things 
work  in  other  places,  too,  ^ 
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EPMS  is  on  the  way 


By  SP4  PAUL  D.  WEST 

Information  Specialist 
HQ  MILPERCEN 


Much  has  happened  in  the  En- 
listed Personnel  Management  Sys- 
tem (EPMS)  since  its  implementa- 
tion last  October  (See  page  31,  May 
1975  R&CC  Journal).  Since  our  first 
story,  MOSs  in  17  career  manage- 
ment fields  (CMFs),  held  by  nearly 
400,000  soldiers,  have  been  ap- 
proved for  implementation  under 
the  new  system.  Of  these  CMF’s, 
nine  already  have  been  implement- 
ed under  EPMS,  with  another  group 
of  eight  slated  for  the  system  begin- 
ning October  1,  1976. 

Before  a CMF  is  approved  for 
implementation,  members  of  the  DA 
EPMS  Task  Force  review  all  the 
MOSs  within  the  CMF  to  determine 
how  well  the  MOS/grade  structure 
allows  soldiers  to  progress  profes- 
sionally through  the  ranks.  Then, 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
reviews  the  CMF  from  a training 
and  evaluation  angle  and  makes 
any  recommendations  it  finds  nec- 
essary to  improve  soldiers’  training, 
qualification,  and  evaluation. 

While  reviewing  MOS  and 
grade  structures,  task  force  mem- 
bers discovered  a problem  between 
the  Army’s  authorized  enlisted 
grade  structure,  restricted  by  Con- 
gressional and  DOD  budget  limita- 
tions, and  the  actual  grades  the 
Army  requires. 

Although  this  problem  exists  in 
varying  degrees  in  all  grades,  the 
impact  can  be  well  seen  at  the  E5 
level  where  the  Army  currently  has 
enough  money  to  pay  only  81  per- 
cent of  the  E5s  its  has  authorized 
on  paper. 


In  a soldier’s  day-to-day  life, 
the  result  of  these  authorized  ver- 
sus actual  grade  imbalances  hits 
even  closer  to  home.  Since  the 
Army  structure  requires  a certain 
number  of  soldiers  in  certain 
grades,  commanders  become  frus- 
trated when  requisitioning  soldiers 
the  Army  can’t  supply.  Many  E4s 
who  are  competently  filling  posi- 
tions calling  for  higher  grades  also 
become  confused  and  discouraged 
because  they  can’t  be  promoted  im- 
mediately. 

Also,  soldiers  will  be  tested  in 
their  MOSs  only  once  every  other 
year,  although  the  tests  will  be 
available  every  year  for  those  who 
fail  to  achieve  at  least  a minimum 
passing  score  or  who  wish  to  im- 
prove their  previously  attained 
scores.  Finally,  they  differ  in  that 
the  tests  will  be  graded  on  an  abso- 
lute scale,  as  opposed  to  the 
“curve”  used  today  and  the  results 
will  be  broken  down  into  three  gen- 
eral categories:  Higher  Passing 
Score,  Minimum  Passing  Score, 
and  Below  Minimum  Passing  Score. 

Beginning  in  October,  soldiers 
in  MOSs  11B,  16J,  45B,  63H,  and 
95D  will  be  administered  SOTs  as  a 
field-validation  process.  This  test 
period,  running  through  December, 
will  not  be  counted  and  the  results 
will  not  be  used  for  any  DA  person- 
nel management  actions,  nor  will 
they  be  included  in  the  soldiers’ 
personnel  files.  Testing  for  the  rec- 
ord is  currently  scheduled  to  begin 
in  1977. 

Overall,  EPMS  is  off  to  a good 
start.  Although  the  full  impact  of  the 
program  will  not  be  felt  until  two 
years  after  the  implementation  of 
the  final  group  of  CMFs,  the  initial 
effects  are  revealing  that  the 


Army’s  goals  of  developing  a highly 
professional  enlisted  force  are  be- 
ing realized  in  a concept  known  as 
EPMS. 

To  resolve  this  problem,  EPMS 
planners  are  working  on  ways  to 
equalize  authorized  and  actual 
grades,  and  thereby  improve  sol- 
diers’ chances  for  promotion. 

On  the  TRADOC  side  of  the 
EPMS  program,  the  emphasis  is  on 
training  and  evaluation.  An  impor- 
tant area  of  concentration  thus  far 
has  been  the  further  development 
and  refinement  of  the  Noncommis- 
sioned Officer  Education  System  to 
prepare  NCOs  for  duty  at  the  next 
higher  grades  and  skill  levels. 

This  training  aspect  represents 
a large  portion  of  the  prerequisite 
for  promotion.  Under  EPMS,  once 
the  soldier  meets  the  prescribed 
time-in-grade  and  time-in-service 
requirements,  and  has  demon- 
strated job-proficiency  through  ei- 
ther formal  training  or  on-the-job 
experience  (OJE)*  and  received  a 
Higher  Passing  Score  on  the  Skill 
Qualification  Test  (SOT)  he  be- 
comes eligible  to  compete  for  pro- 
motion.’^ 

The  SOT  portion  of  this  proc- 
ess makes  up  another  major  pre- 
requisite for  promotion  under 
EPMS.  SOTs  are  designed  to  do 
just  what  their  name  implies;  to  test 
the  soldier’s  skill  qualification. 
They  differ,  however,  from  the  MOS 
tests  they  replace  in  that,  whenever 
possible,  hands-on,  arms  qualifica- 
tion, and  PT  tasks  will  be  included 
as  part  of  the  tests. 


*Six  months'  for  skill  levels  2 and  3,  corre- 
sponding to  grades  E5  and  E6;  12  months' 
for  skill  levels  4 and  5,  corresponding  to 
grades  E7,  E8,  and  E9.  ^ 
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If  you  plan  to  live 
‘throe  store  and 
ton’  years,  make 
some  chonges  now 


One  of  the  health  factors  which 
is  within  your  power  to  control  is 
your  weight. 

Weight  control  is  receiving  em- 
phasis currently  in  the  Army,  in  gen- 
eral, and  USAREC,  in  particular. 

As  a recruiter  you're  probably 
not  as  physically  active  as  you  once 
were.  But  maybe  you  still  eat  like 
you're  going  for  a five-mile  run  each 
day.  If  so,  you  need  to  modify  your 
habits. 

Dr.  George  Helsel,  USAREC 
surgeon,  says  that  Army  regs  allow 
you  to  weigh  more  than  is  good  for 
your  heart.  “For  instance,  a man  of 
my  height  and  age  (6  feet,  2 inches, 
43  years)  is  allowed  to  weigh  up  to 
229  pounds  and  still  be  acceptable. 
However,  a table  of  weights  pre- 
pared by  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  has  a maximum 
of  194  pounds,  35  pounds  less,  than 
the  Army. 

“Being  overweight,”  said  Dr. 
Helsel,  is  both  unsightly  and  un- 
healthy.” 

Dr.  Helsel  believes  that  Ameri- 
cans, including  soldiers,  tend  to 
think  of  themselves  as  free  from  dis- 
asters that  befall  others.  “It  won't 
happen  to  me,”  is  the  philosophy 
that  prevails. 


A heart  attack  is  something 
which  can  happen  to  a woman  as 
well  as  a man.  In  the  past  women 
were  traditionally  free  from  heart  at- 
tacks. Now,  doctors  attribute  the 
adoption  of  what  was  a formerly 
male  lifestyle  — high  fat  diet,  cigaret 
smoking,  job  stress  and  lack  of  exer- 
cise — as  the  reason  for  increased 
incidence.  Women  have  a protective 
hormone  which  keeps  them  relative- 
ly free  of  danger  until  menopause. 
At  that  time  they  become  as  suscep- 
tible to  heart  attacks  as  men.  Nearly 
44  per  cent  of  heart  attack  victims 
are  now  women. 

There  is  a good  chance  that  you 
may  have  a heart  attack.  Oh,  not 
right  now,  maybe,  but  in  the  future, 
10  or  20  years  from  now.  And  your 
risk  of  having  a heart  attack  is  af- 
fected by  what  you're  doing  now. 

The  good  news  is  that  you  have 
the  opportunity  to  significantly  re- 
duce your  risk  of  heart  attack. 

Heart  disease  is  the  number  one 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States 
today.  It  is  also  an  illness  which  is 
primarily  manmade. 

The  factors  which  contribute  to 
your  likelihood  of  having  a heart  at- 
tack (myocardial  infarction)  are; 
lack  of  exercise,  cigaret  smoking. 


high  blood  pressure,  excess  blood 
fats  and  being  overweight. 

Colonel  (Dr.)  Helsel  is  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  preventive 
care  given  to  potential  heart  attack 
victims.  Preventive  medicine  is 
something  many  people  don’t  know 
much  about.  Doctors  and  hospitals 
generally  don’t  practice  it;  insurance 
companies  don’t  pay  for  it;  and  ad- 
vertising promotes  the  “good  life” 
that  carries  destructive  habits  with 
it. 

Years  of  study  have  given  doc- 
tors the  capability  to  predict  when 
and  how  a person  will  die.  But.  more 
importantly,  doctors  also  have  the 
ability  to  reduce  a person’s  risk  of 
premature  death. 

Although  heart  disease  is  some- 
thing that  poses  a threat  to  the  fu- 
ture of  a recruiter  in  his  (or  her)  30s 
and  40s,  it  is  also  something  which 
can  be  controlled.  In  fact,  you  may 
be  able  to  lengthen  your  life  10 
years. 

The  villain  in  your  diet  that 
causes  damage  to  your  heart  is  ani- 
mal fats,  found  mostly  in  meats  and 
dairy  products.  Intake  of  too  much 
animal  fat  creates  deposits  along  the 
interior  lining  of  blood  vessels, 
somewhat  like  sandbars  along  a riv- 
er. The  fatty  deposits,  blood  lipids, 
of  which  cholesterol  is  a primary 
component,  lead  to  hardening  of  the 
arteries  (atherosclerosis).  The  fatty 
deposits  clog  up  the  arteries  and 
prevent  the  blood  supply  from 
reaching  the  heart.  Result;  heart  at- 
tack. 

Dr.  Helsel  believes  that  the 
American  tradition  of  eating  high 
protein  foods,  particularly  beef  and 
pork,  contributes  to  the  cholesterol 
problem.  “A  six  to  eight  ounce  por- 
tion of  lean  beefsteak  is  all  you  need 
for  a weekly  protein  requirement,” 
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explained  Dr.  Helsel.  "The  excess  is 
either  burned  for  energy  or  expelled 
in  the  urine.” 

In  addition,  according  to  Dr. 
Helsel,  those  foods  regarded  as  a 
source  of  high  protein  are  also  a 
source  for  fat.  The  leanest  piece  of 
beef  you  can  find  in  a supermarket 
is  40  per  cent  fat,  and  a piece  of  pork 
is  60  per  cent  fat. 

“If  a person  were  offered  two 
slices  of  bologna  and  one-half  table- 
spoon of  Crisco,  he  would  probably 
choose  Crisco  as  having  the  most  fat 
content,"  said  Dr.  Helsel.  "He  would 


be  wrong.  The  Crisco  would  contain 
62  calories,  with  seven  grams  of  fat. 
Two  slices  of  bologna  contain  117 
calories  and  more  than  8 grams  of 
fat.  Plus,  bologna  is  animal  rather 
than  vegetable  fat,  which  means 
Crisco  would  be  less  harmful.” 

Dr.  Helsel  advocates  a balanced 
diet  as  the  best.  “A  high  protein  diet 
is  also  a high  fat  diet,  usually,  and 
the  worst  for  you.  Eating  strictly  car- 
bohydrates is  not  good  either.  Just 
eat  less  of  what  you  normally  eat.” 
The  success  of  a diet  based  on 
eating  from  particular  food  groups, 


high  protein  diets,  for  example,  de- 
pends on  monotony.  People  get  tired 
of  eating  the  same  thing  all  the  time, 
so  they  eat  less,  said  Dr.  Helsel.  Fats 
and  proteins,  he  added,  satisfy  the 
appetite  more  quickly. 

Sodium  and  salt  have  been 
linked  to  hypertension,  or  high 
blood  pressure,  another  contributing 
factor  to  heart  attack  risk.  The  exact 
relationship  is  not  known,  but  re- 
search has  shown  the  connection  to 
exist.  Excess  salt  in  the  daily  diet  or 
sodium  condition  can  be  treated  ei- 
ther by  reducing  salt  intake  in  the 
daily  diet  or  by  use  of  diuretics, 
which  eliminate  salt  from  the  body. 

The  periodic  physical  exams 
which  the  Army  gives  detect  some 
of  the  potential  blood  pressure  and 
weight  problems,  and  sometimes  ex- 
cess blood  lipids  are  found.  How- 
ever, doctors  seldom  give  patients 
enough  advice  about  cigaret  smoking 
and  exercise,  according  to  Dr.  Hel- 
sel. 

Physical  activity  helps  maintain 
control  of  proper  body  weight  and 
keeps  the  heart  in  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  cigaret 
smoking  has  a particularly  severe  af- 
fect on  heart  attack  risk.  Nicotine  in 
a cigaret  constricts  the  blood  vessels 
which  affects  the  passage  of  blood  to 
the  heart.  The  carbon  monoxide 
formed  in  cigaret  smoke  inhibits  the 
oxygen  carrying  capacity  of  the 
blood. 

If  you  see  yourself  somewhere 
in  this  article,  now  is  the  time  to  get 
started  on  curing  some  of  those  old 
habits.  Change  your  habits  before 
you  show  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

Those  who  carry  their  gambling 
instinct  over  into  their  physical 
well-being,  gamble  with  their  health 
and  with  their  life. 


Cafe  Coronaries 


While  it  might  take  years  for 
your  eating  habits  to  kill  you  via  a 
heart  attack,  there  is  one  way  that 
food  can  kill  you  in  about  four  min- 
utes. Some  people  call  it  the  ‘‘Cafe 
Coronary.” 

Cafe  Coronary  is  a result  of 
someone  trying  to  swallow  a large 
or  little-chewed  amount  of  food;  the 
food  sticks  in  the  throat,  blocks  the 
airway  and  causes  death. 

A victim  of  cafe  coronary  is 
easily  detected.  While  eating  he 
suddenly  becomes  quiet  and  looks 
panic-stricken.  He  is  unable  to 
speak,  cough  or  breathe.  He  slowly 
turns  blue  and  passes  out.  About 
four  minutes  later,  he  dies. 

If  you’re  having  dinner  with  a 
friend  and  he  suddenly  becomes 
the  victim  of  a cafe  coronary,  here 
is  what  to  do:  stand  behind  him  and 
grasp  your  arms  around  his  waist, 
one  hand  gripping  the  other  wrist.  If 
possible,  position  him  so  he  is  lean- 
ing forward  from  the  waist,  arms 
dangling.  Then  forcefully  press  into 


his  diaphragm  just  oelow  his  ribs  — 
similar  to  a bear  hug.  Do  this  as 
many  times  as  necessary. 

This  sudden  pressure  com- 
presses the  remaining  trapped  air 
in  the  lungs  and  forcefully  blows 
out  the  food  obstruction.  As  you 
perform  this  procedure,  check  his 
mouth  and  throat  to  see  if  the  ob- 
struction has  moved  to  a point 
where  you  can  grasp  and  remove  it. 

If  the  obstruction  has  been  re- 
moved and  he  still  doesn’t  respond, 
try  mouth-to-mouth  respiration. 

Once  the  crisis  has  passed, 
call  a doctor. 

If  you  should  be  eating  alone 
and  you  become  the  victim  of  a 
cafe  coronary,  apply  sharp  force 
just  below  your  diaphragm  by  fall- 
ing against  the  edge  of  a table  or 
countertop. 

Cafe  coronaries  are  deadly,  but 
this  simple  procedure  and  a cool 
head  can  be  the  difference  between 
life  and  death.  (TNS) 
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CHAMPUS  today 

Understanding  your  basic  heaith  care  program  can  save  you  time,  troubie  and  money. 


One  benefit  that  is  yours  as  a 
member  of  the  Army  is  health  care. 
Through  the  Uniformed  Services 
Health  Benefits  Program  (USHBP) 
medical  care  for  you  and  your  de- 
pendents is  provided  through  mili- 
tary medical  facilities  on  a space- 
available  basis  or  through  participa- 
tion in  CHAMPUS  (Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services)  on  a cost-sharing 
basis. 

The  registrar  of  any  military 
medical  facility  will  tell  your  depen- 
dents what  services  they  can  re- 
ceive. 

The  CHAMPUS  portion  of 
USHBP  ensures  authorized  health 
services  will  be  available  if  they 
cannot  be  obtained  from  a military 
facility. 

Claims  for  inpatient  care  in  a ci- 
vilian facility  cannot  be  paid  without 
a non-availability  statement  when 
the  beneficiary  lives  within  40  miles 
of  a uniformed  services  medical  fa- 
cility that  does  provide  inpatient  care 
for  dependents  and  retired  members. 


You  may  also  need  a nonavail- 
ability statement  for  services  of  pas- 
toral. family,  child  or  marital  coun- 
selors. If  you  have  any  doubts  about 
whether  or  not  you  need  a nonavail- 
ability statement,  check  with  a mili- 
tary medical  facility  before  obtain- 
ing inpatient  care  from  a civilian 
source. 

For  authorized  outpatient  care 
(for  example,  visits  to  the  doctor's 
office  or  a clinic),  a certain  amount 
must  be  paid  by  the  receiver  each 
fiscal  year  (October  1 through  Sep- 
tember 30). 

This  amount  is  the  first  $50  of 
authorized  outpatient  charges.  For  a 
family  of  two  or  more  filing  claims, 
the  maximum  required  deductible  in 
a fiscal  year  is  $100. 

Accumulate  itemized,  receipted 
bills  until  they  equal  or  exceed  the 
required  d(Hluctible. 

Most  sources  of  care, 
CHAMPUS  advisors,  and  claims  of- 
fices throughout  the  country  have 
been  furnished  supplies  of  the  ap- 
propriate claim  forms.  CHAMPUS 


claims  are  filed  on  either  DA  Form 
1863-1,  used  by  hospitals  or  1863-2, 
used  by  other  civilian  sources  of 
care.  DA  Form  1863-3  is  used  only 
for  claims  under  the  program  for  the 
handicapped. 

If  you  submit  your  own  claim 
for  payment,  the  CHAMPUS  advisor 
can  provide  the  correct  mailing  ad- 
dress. 

The  last  day  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  services  and  sup- 
plies are  provided,  is  the  deadline 
for  submission  of  claims. 

Generally  CHAMPUS  will 
share  the  cost  of  any  medical  proce- 
dure or  type  of  medical  care  which 
is  accepted  as  being  part  of  good 
medical  practice. 

CHAMPUS  coverage  also  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to: 

-Necessary  supplies: 

-Drugs,  if  administered  by  a ci- 
vilian facility  or  physician; 

-Drugs  procured  by  the  patient 
from  a pharmacy,  if  a prescription  is 
required  for  their  issuance; 

-Insulin,  without  a prescription; 

-Ambulance  service  when  medi- 
cally warranted: 

-Family  planning; 

-Dental  care  required  as  a nec- 
essary adjunct  to  medical  or  surgical 
treatment; 

-Rental  of  durable  equipment 
such  as  wheelchairs  or  hospital  beds 
(before  renting  equipment,  ask  at  a 
service  facility  if  it  can  be  borrowed 
without  cost.) 

Excluded  by  law  from  coverage 

are: 

-Domiciliary  or  custodial  care; 

-Physical  examinations  and  im- 
munizations not  for  diagnostic  or 
treatment  purposes  (except  physical 
examinations  and  immunizations  for 
dependents  of  active  duty  members 


For  more  information 


• Any  Uniformed  Service  in- 
stallation. Contact  the  CHAMPUS 
Advisor  or  medical  office. 

• The  CHAMPUS,- Advisor  at 
HQ.  USAREC  (Ted  Canelakes, 
Force  Management),  regional  or  dis- 
trict recruiting  commands  or  armed 
forces  examining  and  entrance  sta- 
tions. 

• CHAMPUS  payment  offices 

• OCHAMPUS,  Denver,  CO 
80240. 

• OCHAMPUSEUR,  APO  NY 


09403  (for  countries  in  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East  as  well  as  those  in 
US  European  Command). 

• The  Surgeon  General. 

• CHAMPUSSO  — Mutual  of 
Omaha,  3301  Dodge  St.,  Omaha,  NE 
68131.  for  those  in  Bermuda,  West 
Indies,  Central  and  South  America 
and  Mexico. 

• CHAMPUSPAC  — Hawaii 
Medical  Service  Association,  1504 
Kapiolana  Boulevard,  Honolulu,  HI 
98614,  for  those  in  the  Pacific. 
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who  are  to  travel  under  orders  out- 
side the  United  States  as  a result  of 
the  member's  duty  assignment); 

-Well  baby  care: 

-Spectacle  or  eye  examinations 
for  correction  of  ordinary  refractive 
error: 

-Prosthetic  devices  (other  than 
artificial  limbs  and  eyes),  hearing 
aids  and  orthopedic  footwear: 

-Dental  care; 

It's  to  your  advantage  to  shop 
around  for  a participating  provider 
of  medical  care  before  the  need 
arises.  The  participating  provider 
voluntarily  furnishes  the  authorized 
services,  submits  the  CHAMPUS 
claims,  charges  the  recipient  only 
his  cost-sharing  portion  of  the 
charges,  and  accepts  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  CHAMPUS  as  payment 
in  full. 

If  the  provider  will  not  partici- 
pate, the  beneficiary  can  either  find 
another  who  will,  or  use  the  nonpar- 
ticipating provider  with  the  under- 


standing the  beneficiary  will  have  to 
file  his  own  claim  and  perhaps  pay 
an  additional  amount. 

Individuals  undergoing  continu- 
ous inpatient  care  for  more  than -90 
days  for  a chronic  medical  (exclu- 
sive of  nervous  or  mental  disorder) 
or  surgical  condition  must  submit  a 
plan  of  management  to  OCHAMPUS 
or  OCHAMPUSEUR  (see  box). 

Treatment  for  nervous  or  men- 
tal disorders  involving  more  than  60 
outpatient  visits  or  120  days  of  inpa- 
tient care  in  a fiscal  year  is  subject 
to  special  review  and  approval  pro- 
cedures. 

CHAMPUS  shares  the  costs  of 
rehabilitative  services  and  supplies 
needed  to  help  a seriously  physically 
handicapped  person  or  moderately 
to  severely  mentally  retarded  person 
overcome  or  adjust  to  his  or  her  con- 
dition. 

This  coverage  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to: 

-Diagnosis: 


-Inpatient,  outpatient,  and  home 
care; 

-Training,  rehabilitation,  and 
special  education; 

-Institutional  care  in  a private 
non-profit,  public  and  state  institu- 
tions and  facilities. 

-Transportation  to  and  from  fa- 
cilities in  which  the  dependent  is  to 
receive  or  has  received  institutional 
care: 

-Necessary  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  recipient’s  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  care  under  the  program  for 
the  handicapped  is  based  upon  the 
pay  grade  of  the  active  duty  mem- 
ber, beginning  with  a $25  fee  for  pay 
grades  E-1  through  E-5. 

CHAMPUS  then  pays  up  to 
$350  per  month  for  authorized  care. 
Any  additional  amount  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  recipient. 

As  with  the  long-term  care,  a 
management  plan  must  be  sub- 
mitted. y 


COST  TO  PATIENT  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVICES  HEALTH  BENEFITS 


PATIENT 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES 
FACILITIES 

CHAMPUS 

CIVILIAN  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Inpatient 

Outpatient 

Basic  Program 

Handicapped  Program 

Inpatient 

Outpatient 

Spouse  or  child  of 
active  duty  member 

$3.90** 
per  day 

No  charge 

$3.90**  per  day,, 
or  $25,  which  - 
ever  is  greater 

First  $50  each  fiscal  year 
( the  deductible  ) — $100 
maximum  per  family  — plus 
20S'o  of  allowable  charges 
above  the  deductible 

Patient's  share  per  month  varies 
according  to  pay  grade  of  sponsor, 
$25  for  E-1  to  $250  for  0-10. 
CHAMPUS  pays  remainder  up  to 
$350  per  month 

Retired:  Enlisted 
Officer 

Spouse  or  child  of 
retired  or  deceased 
member 

No  charge 
Subsistence 

$3.90** 
per  day 

No  charge 
No  charge 

No  charge 

25%  of  the  medical 
facility  charges 
and  prafessional 
fees 

First  $50  each  fiscal  year 
( the  deductible  ) — $100 
maximum  per  family  — plus 
25%  of  all  owable  charges 
above  the  deductible 

Not  applicable 

Dependent  parent  or 
porent  - in  - law  of  active 
duty  or  retired  member 

$3.90** 
per  day 

No  charge 

Not  applicable 

Not  applicable 

Not  applicable 

**For  calendar  year  1976.  The  amount  charged  is  subject  to  review  and  change  each  year. 
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Beverly  Melton 


By  DEBBIE  ANDERSON 

Cincinnati  DRC 

What  does  your  wife  do  to  help  you  in  recruiting? 
“Everything,”  is  Sergeant  First  Class  Billy  Melton's 
emphatic  reply.  SEC  Melton,  of  the  Kettering,  Ohio,  re- 
cruiting station,  was  recently  awarded  his  gold  badge, 
so  he's  obviously  doing  something  right.  And  his  wife, 
Beverly,  has  a lot  to  do  with  it. 

For  example,  twice  a year  Beverly  does  mail-outs. 
She  spends  several  full  days  typing  addresses,  then 
takes  the  calls  that  come  in  as  a result.  “It's  a lot  of 
work,”  says  Bev,  “but  it  seems  worth  it  when  the  calls 
begin  to  come  in.” 

SEC  Melton  uses  the  people  in  DEP  more  than 
anything  else  to  insure  a stable,  strong  recruiting  pro- 
gram. While  his  recruits  are  in  DEP.  he  and  Beverly  get 
to  know  them  pretty  well. 

The  Meltons  invite  DEPs  and  their  friends  over  for 
dinner,  or  for  snacks  — and  Beverly  supports  Billy  in 
this  area,  too.  In  opening  her  home  to  them,  she  pro- 
vides a meeting  place  with  an  atmosphere  of  friendli- 
ness. “You  have  to  be  interested  in  applicants,  " she  ex- 
plains. “If  you  are,  they'll  feel  it,  and  know  it,” 

Beverly  is  especially  helpful  in  talking  to  both  fe- 
male applicants  and  wives  of  applicants.  She  can  tell 
them  of  benefits  and  opportunities  available  in  the 
Army,  from  the  female  perspective. 

At  home  there  are  avenues  of  support  to  Melton 


which  are  not  so  directly  tied  in  to  his  recruiting,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  aid  his  production. 

Beverly  “shoulders  the  home  load  more,”  accord- 
ing to  Billy.  She  takes  responsibility  for  many  of  those 
tasks  which  normally  her  husband  would  do.  If  the  car 
needs  to  be  fixed,  she  handles  it.  When  the  kids  have 
doctor  appointments,  she  handles  it.  If  an  appliance 
needs  repair  . . . well,  you  begin  to  get  the  idea. 

Beverly  is  Secretary  of  Education  (adult  Bible 
studies)  at  Good  Shepherd  Lutheran  Church,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Life  Committee  and  the 
altar  flower  committee.  Regular  activity  in  a large 
church  leads  to  many  contacts  that  generate  leads. 

In  many  ways  which  may  seem  insignificant  when 
viewed  individually,  Beverly  has  provided  the  solid 
back-up  and  emotional  support  which  are  critical  to 
successful  recruiting.  In  simple,  day-to-day  tasks,  she 
is  there  to  help.  In  major  projects  she  shares  the  work 
load.  Her  husband's  success  is  as  important  to  her  as  it 
is  to  Billy  himself.  Bev  creates  an  environment  within 
which  Melton  can  freely  work  to  capacity. 

“Being  the  wife  of  a recruiter  is  not  much  different 
from  being  the  wife  of  a civilian,  especially  when  re- 
cruiting is  good,”  says  Beverly.  In  any  case,  the  best 
way  to  approach  it,  she  concluded,  is  to  “get  involved 
in  what  your  husband  is  doing,  and  be  supportive  and 
flexible.” 
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Training  ideas 


SUBJECT  AREA 

REFERENCES 

Recruiter  Prospect 
Card  and  Center 
of  Influence  Cards 

USAREC  Regula- 
tion 601-20 

Filing  Cards 

Paragraph  4, 

USAREC  Reg  601- 
20 

Recruiter 
Prospect  Card 

Appendix  A 

Follow-up  on 

Lead/Prospect 

Appendix  B 

Center  of  Influ- 
ence Card 

Appendix  C 

Prospect  and  Cen- 
ter of  Influence 
Card  System 

Appendix  D 

REACT  Prospect 
Management  Card 

Appendix  E 

Prospect  Card  Lo- 
cator File 

Appendix  F 

ASVAB  Recruit- 
ing Prospect  Card 

Appendix  G 

IS  Recruiter 

1.  What  is  the  minimum  physical  profile  for  a fe- 
male to  enlist  in  the  Army? 

2.  Who  is  the  individual  responsible  for  initiation 
of  a bar  to  reenlistment? 

3.  What  are  the  three  basic  elements  used  by 
writers  to  put  information  across  to  the  public? 

4.  Is  being  a former  member  of  the  Job  Corps  a 
disqualification  for  enlistment  into  the  Army 
Security  Agency? 

5.  Who  is  responsible  for  initiating  requests  for 
medical  waivers? 

6.  How  many  MOS  should  be  listed  on  the  re- 
quest for  a medical  waiver? 


for  station  commanders  to  use  in  their 
own  professionai  deveiopment  training. 
Feel  free  to  adapt  this  to  local  needs. 
VJe  recommend  you  file  this  page. 

OBJECTIVES  AND/OR  REMARKS 

With  the  number  of  leads  recruiters  should  con- 
tact during  the  summer  months,  training  on  the 
use  and  maintenance  of  prospect  cards  will  in- 
crease production  throughout  the  year. 

Recruiters  need  to  be  aware  that  there  are  seven 
divisions  in  Section  I and  two  divisions  in  Section 
II.  The  descriptions  provided  should  answer  all 
questions. 

Using  the  appendix  for  each  card  listed,  you  can 
train  new  recruiters  and  refresh  old  recruiters  as 
may  be  needed  on  any  phase  of  the  prospect 
cards,  from  initiation  to  final  disposition. 


provides  questions  which  are  typical 
of  those  received  by  the  PD  Division 
of  HQ  USAREC.  The  answers  are  all 
found  in  the  references  cited. 

1.  Table  2-1,  AR  601-210 

2.  Chap  1,  AR  601-280 

3.  Para  11-5,  ST  12-163 

4.  Table  H-6,  AR  601-210 

5.  Table  4-3,  AR  601-210 

6.  USAREC  Cir  601-18 
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When  the  IG  speaks^ 
OOEs  ought  to  listen.^ 


The  Recruiting  Journal  staff 
went  to  the  USAREC  IG’s  office  re- 
cently to  find  out,  in  general  terms, 
what  they  found  in  FY  76  and  what 
recruiters  can  expect  in  the  future. 
Here  is  a very  lightly  edited  account 
of  what  they  said. 

R&CCJournal:  Why  even  have 
IG  inspections? 

COL  R.J.  McMANUS,  USAREC 

IG:  A lot  of  people  think  we  are  all 
wearing  black  hats  — the  bad  guys 
— but  our  inspections  are  designed 
to  be  constructive  rather  than  criti- 
cal. We’re  at  recruiting  stations  to 
help  spot  irregularities  and  identify 
ways  to  improve  management.  Just 
like  everyone  else,  we  re  there  to  as- 
sist in  mission  accomplishment. 

R&CCJournal:  Where  does  mis- 
sion accomplishment  start? 

COL  McMANUS;  With  names 
of  possible  applicants,  then  the  pro- 
cedure begins. 

R&CCJournal:  How? 

MSG  CARL  CULVAHOUSE, 
ENLISTED  INSPECTOR:  Your  time 
In  any  list  or  group  of  names,  some 
are  not  cpialified,  either  mentally  or 
physically,  or  have  no  business  be- 
ing prospected.  If  a high  school  se- 
nior is  in  the  Air  Force  DEP.  the 
Army  recruiter  is  much  too  late  to 
do  anything  about  it.  The  official 
term  we  use  is  "refining”  the  list, 
but  its  just  a case  of  making  sure 
you  spend  your  time  on  those  you 
can  get  and  those  you  want. 


R&CCJournal:  What  does  a re- 
cruiter look  for? 

MSG  CULVAHOUSE:  Delete 

names  from  an  ASVAB  list,  for  ex- 
ample, of  those  whose  scores  are  too 
low,  those  you  already  committed  to 
military  service,  those  previously 
disqualified,  and  those  that  you  al- 
ready have  a 200  card  on.  The  school 
guidance  counselor  can  help  too  be- 
cause he  knows  of  many  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  would  not 
make  good  prospects.  Then  go  after 
those  remaining  on  the  list  that  you 
want  and  need. 

R&CCJournal:  Any  priorities? 
MSG  M.E.  “BILL  ” BECK,  EN- 
LISTED INSPECTOR:  Look  under 
the  heading,  "Plans  after  Gradua- 
tion." Those  who  list  "military" 
there  should  be  the  first  one  contact- 
ed. Yesterday  if  possible,  because 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have  the 
same  lists,  and  that's  who  they  go  af- 
ter too.  If  a sale  can  be  made,  it's 
probably  made  by  whoever  gets  to 
the  prospect  first.  Next  are  those 
who  listed  "undecided"  because 
they  are  ready  to  be  sold  on  some- 
thing, be  it  the  Army,  the  Air  Force, 
the  local  assembly  line,  clerking  in  a 
department  store,  or  whatever. 
They're  looking,  and  if  you  are  the 
first  with  an  answer,  your  chances 
are  good. 

R&CCJournal:  Then  who? 

MSG  BECK:  If  a student  listed 
"work"  (under  Plans  After  Gradua- 
tion). the  recruiter's  sales  pitch 


should  concern  the  many  jobs  the 
Army  has;  if  he  hasn't  already  got  a 
job  lined  up,  the  recruiter’s  having  a 
job  available,  when  he  wants  to 
start,  is  a big  selling  point.  If  “col- 
lege” was  listed,  that’s  an  open  invi- 
tation to  talk  about  Project  AHEAD. 
The  Army  has  whatever  the  senior 
wants  so  why  not  let  him  know  it? 

R&CCJournal:  That’s  all  great, 
IF  the  students  were  tested  with 
ASVAB.  What  if  they  weren’t? 

MSG  BECK:  A little  more  work, 
but  not  much.  You  can  start  with  a 
roster  of  students  which  might  be 
available  from  the  school,  last  year’s 
yearbook,  advice  from  a guidance 
counselor,  research  from  the  local 
paper  which  over  the  year  will  have 
stories  on  a good  percentage  of  the 
students,  just  any  number  of  alterna- 
tives nearly  as  good  as  an  ASVAB 
list. 

MSG  CULVAHOUSE:  No  mat- 
ter where  you  get  the  names,  fill  out 
a 200  card,  and  put  as  much  informa- 
tion. no  matter  how  trivial,  as  possi- 
ble on  the  card.  This  information  is 
vital.  Every  little  bit  of  information 
about  a prospect  can’t  be  kept  in 
your  head.  And  what  about  your  re- 
placement if  you  leave  tomorrow? 
Where  does  he  start?  Enlistments 
have  been  lost  because  nobody 
could  follow  up  on  the  leads  from 
200  cards,  mostly  because  not 
enough  information  was  logged. 

R&CCJournal:  If  lists  and  cards 
are  kept  properly,  where  do  your 
next  headaches  show  up? 

LTC  LOUIS  DOMENICUCCI, 
CHIEF  INSPECTION  DIVISION:  At 
the  AFEES.  Two  things  we  run  into: 
applicant  files  not  up  to  snuff  and 
sometimes  under  poor  control.  Guid- 
ance counselors  and  file  clerks  have 
to  screen  what  goes  into  these  files, 
log  the  files  in  and  out  to  keep  track 
of  them,  and  the  files  have  to  be  in  a 
secure  area  so  that  no  one  is  tempted 
to  tamper  with  them.  Also  they  have 
to  be  properly  color-coded  so  they 
can  be  easily  identified  as  to  when 
they  are  to  be  destroyed. 

The  other  headache  we  found 
concerned  cost-effectiveness  of  MET 
sites.  At  least  six  to  10  people  should 
have  to  be  tested  at  a MET  site  to 
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make  the  time  and  travel  involved 
worthwhile.  The  distance  from  the 
AFEES  determines  how  many  peo- 
ple need  to  be  tested. 

R&CCJournal:  Where  do  paper- 
work problems  — the  administrative 
stuff  — begin? 

LTC  DOMENICUCCI:  The  DRC 

HQS  itself  is  where  we  find  paper- 
work problems.  We  know  that  put- 
ting people  into  the  Army  is  THE 
mission,  but  command  emphasis  is 
also  necessary  on  personnel  actions, 
race  relations  and  equal  opportunity, 
safety,  drug  and  alcohol  use,  com- 
mand information,  and  all  the  things 
that  aren’t  directly  related  with  the 
mission,  but  which  go  a long  way  in 
taking  care  of  people. 

More  attention  needs  to  be  di- 
rected toward  preparation  and  main- 
tenance of  unit  orders,  SIDPERS, 
records  and  security  management. 


Personnel  data  cards  should  be 
filled  in  correctly,  not  part  in  ink 
and  part  in  pencil.  We  should  also 
take  a close  look  at  temporary  duty: 
make  sure  that  TDY  is  approved  be- 
fore it’s  performed  and  that  ade- 
quate justification  for  TDY  is  en- 
tered on  forms,  and  personnel  sign 
in  and  out  on  TDY. 

Problems  were  found  with  unit 
and  vending  machine  funds;  expen- 
diture of  funds  needs  to  be  voted  on 
by  the  unit  fund  council  and  receipts 
are  to  be  kept. 

Property  book  pages  need  to  re- 
flect the  authorized  basis  of  issue, 
with  quantity  justified  against  the 
TDA.  In  one  region  we  found  $85,- 
000  in  excess  electric  typewriters 
and  in  another,  $37,000. 

R&CCJournal:  What’s  the  “Big 
Picture”  for  FY  77? 

COL  McMANUS:  First  of  all. 


the  MEPCOM  IG  will  be  inspecting 
the  AFEES  so  we  can  concentrate 
more  on  recruiting  activities.  The  IG 
schedule  has  been  published  and 
everyone  should  already  know  when 
we  are  coming  to  visit.  Smart  man- 
agers don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute 
to  get  ready.  Take  a look  at  last 
year’s  report  and  at  the  notes  you 
took  during  your  last  AGI;  use  wise- 
ly the  time  remaining;  it’s  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get 
ready  for  inspection  just  prior  to  it. 
The  DRG  will  receive  a letter  of  no- 
tification about  30  days  before  the 
inspection  and  everyone  should  read 
it  carefully:  it  contains  some  good 
information  and  should  help  every- 
one to  do  well.  Remember,  the  IG 
knows  the  name  of  the  game.  We 
look  for  perfection  where  we  must, 
but  most  important  we  look  for  IM- 
PROVEMENTS everywhere.  1“ 


IG  Commendable  Areas 

During  the  past  year  the  Journal  has  kept  you  informed  on  the  subject  of  IG 
inspections  and  has  given  credit  to  those  areas  which  have  come  away  with 
the  laurels. This  month  we  add  to  the  list  those  three  areas  from  Western 
Region  which  have  excelled.  Congratulations! 

Western  Region 

Phoenix  DRC  — Phoenix-North 

CRT  Gary  W.  Nielson 
MSG  Stephen  G.  Rowley 
Honolulu  DRC  — Honolulu 
CRT  Raymond  L.  Strom 
MSG  Norbert  K.  Enos 
Seattle  DRC  — Spokane 
CRT  Thomas  J.  McGuire 
SFC  Gerald  B.  Gumm 


Southeastern  Region 

Raleigh  DRC  — Greenville  RA 
Montgomery  DRC  — Birmingham  RA 
Atlanta  DRC  — Macon  RA 


Midwestern  Region 

Cleveland  DRC  — Cleveland  RA 
Columbus  DRC  — Columbus-West  RA 
Detroit  DRC  — Roosevelt  RA 


Southwestern  Region 

New  Orleans  DRC  — Baton  Rouge  RA 
Albuquerque  DRC  — El  Paso  RA 
Jackson  DRC  — Jackson  RA 


Northeastern  Region 

Washington  DRC  — Fairfax  RA 
Washington  DRC  — Hyattsville  RA 
New  Haven  DRC  — Norwalk  RA 
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About  advortlslng 


By  COL  E.  B.  COVINGTON  III 

Director,  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

Most  recruiters  have  asked,  at 
one  time  or  another,  “Do  all  those 
dollars  spent  on  Army  advertising 
pay  off?”  It’s  also  a question  I've 
asked  and  had  asked  of  me  in  my 
three  years  with  the  command.  Let's 
put  it  this  way:  if  national  advertis- 
ing weren't  effective,  you  can  bet 
General  Motors,  RCA  and  every  oth- 
er large  corporation  that  buys  TV 
time  and  billboard  space  wouldn’t 
be  doing  it. 

Is  it,  then,  any  different  for  the 
Army?  No,  because  as  hard  as  most 
recruiters  work,  they  simply  cannot 
see  enough  people,  cannot  interview 
enough  prospects  (much  less  find 
them),  to  bring  over  200,000  people 
into  the  Army  next  fiscal  year  with- 
out some  help. 

Advertising  can  reach  most  of 
the  20  million  target  audience  and 
many  influencers  at  a single  shot.  In 
addition,  an  Army  ad  goes  into  mil- 
lions of  homes  without  being  in- 
vited. It  does  a little  prospecting, 
avoiding  the  reluctance  some  people 
feel  about  talking  to  salesmen. 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising 
helps  prospects  find  you.  Signs, 
posters.  Yellow  Page  entries,  local 
newspaper  ads  ...  all  sell  those  im- 
portant recruiting  station  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers.  Inquiries  to 
REACT  are  fulfilled  with  letters  that 
give  your  address. 

How  about  national  vs.  local 
advertising?  We  spend  about  85  per- 
cent of  our  advertising  budget  at  this 
headquarters.  Much  of  this  money 
goes  to  the  national  magazines,  local 
outdoor  advertising  plant  operators, 
and  other  people  who  sell  advertis- 
ing space.  Another  sizable  chunk 
goes  to  the  firms  that  print  our  RPIs 
and  produce  our  films  and  TV  spots. 
A third  piece  goes  for  supporting 
services,  such  as  REACT.  A fourth 
piece  goes  to  N.W.  Ayer  ABH  Inter- 
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national,  the  contract  advertising 
agency,  for  developing  advertising 
material,  for  systems  management 
and  other  projects.  A fifth  share 
goes  to  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice for  printing  procurement  ser- 
vices. 

The  remaining  15  percent  is  al- 
located through  the  regions  to  the 
districts  for  use  in  buying  advertis- 
ing in  so-called  local  media  and  for 
other  local  projects. 

Why  aren’t  the  proportions  re- 
versed since  there  are  a lot  of  DRCs 
and  only  one  headquarters?  First,  it 
must  be  clearly  stated  that  not  a dol- 
lar is  spent  anywhere  that  is  not  in- 
tended to  give  the  recruiter  on  pro- 
duction the  most  help  possible. 

Our  measurement  systems 
show  us  that  advertising  in  the  na- 
tional media  works.  There  are  very 
few  homes  in  which  you  do  not  find 
magazines  like  TV  Guide  and  Read- 
ers’ Digest  on  the  coffee  table. 

There  are  few  young  people 
who  are  not  preoccupied  with  is- 
sues like  "How  can  I learn  a skill 
that  will  get  me  a good  job?”  or 
“How  can  I finance  college?”  Our 
surveys  tell  us  these  are  concerns  to 
most  of  them,  no  matter  where  they 
live,  and  they  are  obviously  the  ones 
who  are  important  to  the  Recruiting 
Command  mission. 

You  all  know  you  get  a better 
price  when  buying  a million  than 
when  buying  a thousand.  That 
works  in  advertising  as  in  anything 


else.  I am  always  amazed  by  what 
we  pay  for  a single  two-page  spread 
in  Readers’  Digest,  but  when  I think 
of  the  20  million  prospects  and  influ- 
encers who  will  see  it  and  the  two  or 
three  thousand  REACT  leads  it  will 
draw,  it’s  not  hard  to  get  the  point. 
The  big  guns  are  expensive  but  they 
get  the  job  done. 

There  is  no  question,  of  course, 
that  local  advertising  programs  are 
important,  because  there  are  some 
very  necessary  ways  of  communi- 
cating that  cannot  be  done  well,  or  at 
all,  on  a national  basis.  We  cannot, 
for  instance,  key  national  advertis- 
ing to  what  REQUEST  happens  to 
have  available  that  week  ...  or  work 
with  the  young  people  who  publish 
high  school  newspapers  and  annu- 
als, as  recruiters  and  DRC  advertis- 
ing specialists  can.  Only  local  adver- 
tising can  do  this. 

The  fact  is,  though,  that  unless 
we  concentrate  heavily  on  the  econ- 
omies we  can  realize  through  buying 
at  the  national  level,  the  total 
amount  of  effective  advertising  the 
entire  command  could  buy  with  the 
limited  ad  budget  would  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced  and  the  effectiveness 
of  advertising  support  seriously 
jeopardized. 

These  are  answers  to  some 
questions  about  advertising.  There 
are  a lot  more  answers  and  even 
more  questions.  If  you  want  more 
details,  you  have  people  at  the  DRC 
who  can  help.  Call  your  local  A&SP 
shop;  the  people  are  there  to  support 
you. 


(Colonel  Covington  will  depart 
USAREC  early  next  month  to  be- 
come Chief  of  the  New  York 
Branch,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  DA.  He  is  to  be  replaced 
by  Colonel  Kenneth  M.  Miller,  now 
the  chief  of  staff  of  the  3d  Armored 
Division  in  Germany.) 
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S Update 

Oct.  Pay  Raise 

Pay  raises  for  soldiers  and  DA  civilians  in  October 
probably  will  be  between  three  and  five  percent,  ac- 
cording to  DA  officials.  The  5 percent  cap  was  recom- 
mended by  President  Ford  in  his  FY  77  budget  and  he 
recently  reaffirmed  his  recommendation.  Congress  has 
given  the  nod  to  a 5 percent  limit. 

The  pay  raise  again  is  expected  to  be  distributed 
among  the  three  elements  of  regular  military  compen- 
sation: basic  allowance  for  quarters,  basic  allowance 
for  subsistence,  and  basic  pay. 

Army  officials  say  that  splitting  the  raise  among 
base  pay,  BAS  and  BAQ  saves  the  government  money 
in  future  retirement  costs  and  benefits  the  soldier  by 
making  more  of  his  pay  nontaxable. 

Normat  Tours 

Queries  from  the  field  indicate  that  some  soldiers 
in  overseas  commands  are  confused  about  the  three- 
month  involuntary  extension  of  overseas  tour  and  the 
CONUS  station  of  choice  reenlistment  option. 

Some  soldiers  think  that  they  must  serve  the  total 
39  months  before  they  are  eligible  for  this  option,  but 
this  is  not  true,  according  to  DA  personnel  officials. 
Soldiers  with  less  than  six  years  of  service  for  pay  pur- 
poses can,  at  ETS,  reenlist  for  the  option  and  depart 
the  overseas  command  on  the  original  DEROS  (36 
months)  if  they  are  within  three  months  of  ETS.  The 
three-month  involuntary  extension  does  not  apply  in 
this  case. 

Fairchild  Cartridges 

Information  copies  of  DD  Form  1348-1  (DOD  Sin- 
gle Line  Item  Release/Receipt  Document)  arriving  at 
HQ  USAREC  (ASP-PC)  indicate  that  there  is  still  some 
misunderstanding  about  which  Fairchild  Cartridges 
can  be  sent  in  for  repair  and  which  can  not. 

People  involved  in  handling  these  films  should  re- 
view USAREC  letter.  USARCASP-PC.  21  May  76, 
which  lists  those  which  will  no  longer  be  repaired 
(mostly  UOC  films  that  are  being  phased  out  of  the 
system)  and  those  which  can  be  repaired. 

The  21  May  76  letter  also  provides  addresses  to 
which  repairable  and  non-repairable  cartridges  are  to 
be  sent.  Usable  cartridges  that  are  current  but  in  ex- 
cess of  the  authorized  allowances  should  be  sent  to  the 
USAREC  Support  Center,  Attn:  CWO  Brooks,  Camer- 
on Station,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

Questions  on  cartridges  or  the  system  should  be 
directed  to  John  Anderson,  HQ  USAREC,  at  312-926- 
2745  or  Autovon  459-2745. 


Move-it-yourself 

Soldiers  participating  in  the  Army's  "move-it- 
yourself”  program  can  now  pocket  part  of  the  money 
they  helped  save.  Since  June  1,  service  members  have 
been  collecting  in  cash  the  difference  between  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  their  self-move  and  75  percent  of  what  a 
commercial  mover  would  have  charged  to  haul  the 
same  household  goods. 

If  a PCS  move  is  in  your  future,  your  nearest  mili- 
tary transportation  officer  can  provide  details  and  an 
estimate  of  your  savings. 

Both  the  individual  and  the  government  save 
money. 

Which  hurts  more, 

a broken  leg  sustained  in  the  office,  on  the  highway,  or 
in  the  home? 

The  answer  is  obvious:  an  employee  injured  off 
the  job  has  the  same  pain  and  suffering  as  a person  in- 
jured while  at  work.  Not  only  that,  a broken  leg,  for  ex- 
ample, can  hold  up  production  just  as  long  no  matter 
where  it  was  sustained. 

People  keep  statistics  on  such  things  as  where  ac- 
cidents happen,  and  strangely  enough,  these  records 
show  that  we  are  safer  on  the  job  than  on  the  highway, 
in  the  home,  or  on  our  streets. 

Home  accidents  kill  about  8.000  workers  and  in- 
jure more  than  1.5  million  each  year.  Some  of  the  most 
common  home  accidents  are  from  defective  ladders  or 
improper  use  of  them,  electrical  shock,  and  fires 
caused  by  defective  wiring  or  poor  housekeeping. 
Nearly  all  of  these  deaths  and  injuries  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

By  contrast,  since  1968  about  26,000  people  are 
killed  in  motor  vehicle  accidents,  and  900,000  others 
were  injured  each  year.  Motor  vehicles  are  the  leading 
cause  of  accidental  deaths  for  all  age  groups  under  75 
years,  with  a cost  of  $19  billion  a year. 

But  home  accidents  take  their  toll  too. 

Each  recruiter  and  DRC  safety  officer  will  receive 
“The  Pocket  Emergency  Handbook”  shortly.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Safety  Council  and  covers  all 
emergencies  from  medical  first  aid  to  traffic,  home  and 
recreation  emergencies. 

We  suggest  you  take  time  to  read  it  and  keep  it 
handy.  It  could  be  a lifesaver. 

For  The  Record 

DEPpers  In  The  Raleigh  DRC  claims  a new  rec- 
ord in  a new  category  this  month. 
The  DRC  claims  that  as  of  the  close  of  business  on  Jun(? 
9.  1976,  their  Area  C had  476  people  in  the  Delayed  En- 
try Program.  With  14  recruiters  assigned  to  this  area, 
this  is  an  average  of  34  accessions  per  recruiter.  Of  the 
476.  378  were  seniors  in  high  school  for  an  average  of 
27  seniors  per  recruiter. 
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Update 

CHAMPUS  Charges 

Since  July  1,  CHAMPUS  has  been  using  1975  fig- 
ures to  determine  “reasonable  charges”  for  claims 
processed,  according  to  DoD.  This  will  allow 
CHAMPUS  to  pay  more  for  affected  benefits,  DoD 
says. 

State  Tax  Liability 

Most  soldiers  are,  or  should  be,  aware  that  they 
may  have  to  pay  income  taxes  on  their  active  duty  pay 
to  states  where  they  maintain  legal  residence. 

States  that  impose  no  income  taxes  on  legal  resi- 
dents include  Connecticut,  Florida,  Nevada,  New  Jer- 
sey, South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

New  Hampshire  and  Tennessee  impose  income 
taxes  on  investment  income  only. 

Alaska,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Pennsyl- 
vania exempt  soldiers’  active  duty  pay  from  their  in- 
come tax  requirements.  Other  income,  however,  is 
subject  to  taxation. 

Soldiers  nearing  retirement  — and  retirees  — 
should  know  about  the  tax  liabilities  they  may  face  on 
retired  pay.  Generally,  states  that  tax  active  duty  pay 
also  tax  retired  pay,  although  a certain  amount  may  be 
exempted  from  taxation. 

No  state  levies  income  taxes  on  disability  pay;  ei- 
ther the  states  impose  no  tax  or  exempt  such  pay  from 
taxation. 

Withholding  of  state  income  taxes  moved  a step 
closer  recently  with  the  Senate  finance  committee  vot- 
ing to  make  the  withholding  mandatory  — not  volun- 
tary as  recommended  by  the  House.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  will  have  to  be  resolved  in 
a joint  conference  committee  if  the  full  Senate  goes 
along  with  the  finance  committee  recommendation. 

Soldiers'  state  income  taxes  have  drawn  increasing 
attention  recently  with  some  states  pressuring  the  fed- 
eral government  to  help  them  collect  taxes  from  sol- 
diers who  are  legal  residents  of  that  state  but  assigned 
to  another  state.  Some  estimates  indicate  that  as  many 
as  half  of  the  soldiers  do  not  pay  state  taxes  where  re- 
quired. 

If  a mandatory  withholding  measure  is  passed, 
then  the  state  taxes  for  the  soldier's  home  state  will  be 
withheld  and  sent  to  that  state.  A soldier’s  legal  resi- 
dence is  that  indicated  on  the  W-4  form  in  his  finance 
records. 

DoD  has  opposed  any  mandatory  withholding  be- 
cause of  the  expense  involved  to  set  up  the  system. 
About  $6  million  would  be  required  to  set  up  such  a 
system  and  $1.7  million  to  operate  it  annually. 


It  appears  that  some  measure  will  be  implement- 
ed, either  voluntary  or  mandatory,  which  will  mean 
that  more  taxes  will  be  coming  out  of  soldier’s  pay.  Be- 
fore that  action,  soldiers  should  make  sure  the  legal 
residence  indicated  in  their  finance  records  is  up  to 
date. 

Reenlistment  RPIs 

The  following  list  includes  items  currently  avail- 
able for  requisitioning  for  reenlistment  purposes  only. 
All  requisitions  should  be  submitted  by  career  coun- 
selors on  Form  DA-17  (3  copies)  through  Commander. 
US  Army  Recruiting  Command,  ATTN:  USARCASP-D, 
Ft.  Sheridan,  111.,  60037,  to  US  Army  Publications  Cen- 
ter in  accordance  with  AR  601-280,  para  1-14.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated  all  posters  are  small  (11”  X 14”). 

RPI  300  Booklet.  If  there’s  a question,  you’ll  have  the 
answer. 

RPI  301  Folder,  Army  Service  School  Reenlistment 
Option. 

RPI  302  Folder,  Your  Career  Decision 
RPI  303  Folder,  How  to  tell  your  friends  you're  reen- 
listing. 

RPI  305  Poster,  The  Army’s  been  good  to  this  Army 
wife,  (small) 

RPI  306  Poster,  When  you’re  doing  something  of  val- 
ue, you  value  yourself  more,  (small) 

RPI  307  Poster,  Since  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,  the  long- 
est I’ve  sat  still  is  for  this  photograph,  (small) 
RPI  308  Folder,  Why  are  you  staying  in? 

RPI  313  Poster,  I like  going  to  school  and  getting  paid 
for  it.  (small) 

RPI  317  Poster.  Now  I'll  be  working  near  home, 
(small) 

RPI  319  Poster,  I'd  like  to  live  in  Europe.  Not  just 
visit,  (small) 

RPI  325  Poster,  $8,000  is  $8,000. 

RPI  331  Poster.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be.  (small) 
RPI  332  Folder,  Music  is  where  1 want  to  be. 

RPI  334  Poster,  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re  reen- 
listing. 

RPI  347  Folder,  Overseas. 

RPI  349  Decal.  We  serve  proudly 
RPI  356  Label.  Career  Counseling  3-1/2” 

RPI  357  Label,  Career  Counseling  9” 

RPI  358  Label,  Career  Counseling  1” 

RPI  366  Booklet,  Take  a look  at  all  the  things  you’ve 
been  taking  for  granted. 

RPI  373  Booklet,  Spouses  Prestige  Brochure. 

RPI  921  Poster,  Start  college  while  you're  serving. 
RPI  951  Decal,  Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow.  The 
United  States  Army,  (flag) 

Please  note  that  the  above  listed  reenlistment  RPIs 
are  the  only  reenlistment  RPIs  presently  available  for 
requisitioning. 
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TEC 

The  Army’s  effort  to  better  train  soldiers  via 
Training  Extension  Courses  (TEC)  has  been  honored 
by  the  National  Society  for  Performance  and  Instruc- 
tion. 

TEC,  scheduled  to  include  over  600  multi-media 
job  lessons  when  completed,  was  named  the  Outstand- 
ing Instructional  Product  for  1975.  The  award  is  the  top 
honor  given  by  the  group  of  institutional  and  commer- 
cial educators. 

TEC  is  a primary  effort  of  TRADOC  to  transport 
the  expertise  of  Army  service  schools  to  soldiers  in  the 
field.  The  foundation  of  unit  and  installation  learning 
centers,  TEC  allows  soldiers  to  increase  job  knowledge 
at  their  own  speed. 

Two  Flu  Shots 

Soldiers  will  receive  two  flu  shots  in  early  fall  to 
provide  immunity  against  three  strains  of  influenza  vi- 
rus. Active  duty  soldiers  and  reserve  component  sol- 
diers subject  to  mobilization  will  receive  one  shot  for 
the  B/Hong  Kong  flu  and  another  for  protection  against 
the  A/Victoria  and  A/New  Jersey  (swine)  flu  strains. 

Tests  are  now  underway  to  determine  if  the  two 
shots  can  be  given  on  the  same  day  or  whether  a delay 
between  shots  is  necessary. 

Dependents  will  receive  the  A/New  Jersey  vaccine 
and  “high  risk”  persons  — the  very  old  and  the  very 
young  — especially  are  encouraged  to  receive  the 
A/Victoria  and  A/New  Jersey  (swine)  shot. 

Language  Training 

Since  January,  US  Army  Europe  has  been  conduct- 
ing three-phase  language  training  for  American  sol- 
diers to  better  communicate  with  their  NATO  allies 
and  members  of  their  host  country. 

People  E6  and  below  will  attend  the  40-hour 
“Headstart”  class  within  30  days  of  their  arrival  in 
Europe.  This  program,  in  use  since  1972,  includes  30 
hours  of  language  and  ten  to  culture  and  history. 

Officers  and  senior  NCOs  will  receive  “Gateway” 
Phase  I which  is  also  40  hours  of  language  training. 
Generals,  brigade  and  battalion  commanders  will  re- 
ceive a 120-hour  course  of  instruction  in  “Gateway” 
Phase  I-III.  Adult  dependents  and  DA  civilians  may  at- 
tend the  classes  on  a space-available  basis. 

Filmstrip 

The  April  Journal  “Update”  article  entitled  “Film- 
strip” seems  to  have  caused  some  confusion  about  the 
number  of  filmstrips  involved. 

The  original  article  mentioned  the  “Report  to  the 
People”  and  “America”  filmstrip  and  had  a word  of 


caution  that  the  usage  rights  for  the  filmstrip  and  mu- 
sic are  limited  to  presentation  usage  and  that  no  rights 
have  been  purchased  to  allow  usage  on  radio  or  televi- 
sion. 

Confusion  arose  as  some  people  considered  this  to 
be  two  filmstrips  when  in  fact  it  is  two  presentations 
strung  together  into  one  filmstrip.  The  end  of  “Report 
to  the  Nation”  and  the  beginning  of  “America”  are  in 
logical  sequence  and  flow  together.  The  music,  “Amer- 
ica, Your  Sons  and  Daughters,”  begins  as  the  filmstrip 
sequence  “America”  begins. 

Per  Diem  Upped 

Increased  per  diem  rates  for  soldiers  are  now  in 
effect.  President  Ford  signed  the  bill  on  May  29th 
which  upped  per  diem  rates  for  military  from  $25  to 
$33  a day.  The  implementing  instructions  became  ef- 
fective on  June  1 and  include  a provision  authorizing 
the  payment  of  “average  cost  of  lodging”  plus  $14  a day 
for  meals  and  incidentals,  the  total  of  which  can  not 
exceed  $33  a day. 

Under  the  new  rules,  if  a soldier  on  TDY  does  not 
have  to  pay  for  lodging  by  staying  with  a friend,  then 
only  the  $14  per  day  for  meals  and  incidentals  will  be 
paid.  Local  commanders  have  the  option  of  requiring 
receipts  for  lodging  costs. 

The  Army  drafted  the  original  per  diem  legislation 
in  1973  and  has  provided  the  major  impetus  for  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Tuition  Language 

The  phrase  ”.  . . with  the  Army  paying  up  to  75 
percent  of  tuition  and  fees”  in  USAREG’s  advertising  is 
being  changed  to  “.  . . with  the  Army  paying  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  tuition.  . . .” 

The  reason  why  “fees”  is  now  dropped  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  government  pays  only  for  “labo- 
ratory” fees  but  not  for  the  admission  fee  requested  by 
some  Project  AHEAD  schools,  which  must  be  borne  by 
the  enlistee.  To  avoid  confusion  between  the  two  types 
of  fees,  it  has  been  decided  to  drop  the  reference  alto- 
gether. 

CHAMPUS  Calls 

CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  living  in  California,  Tex- 
as, Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada  now  have  a toll- 
free  telephone  number  they  can  use  when  questions 
arise  or  when  information  is  needed. 

Health  Application  Systems,  Inc.,  has  installed  the 
number  800-854-2125  (in  California  the  number  is  800- 
542-6056)  to  provide  this  service.  In  announcing  this 
service,  DoD  suggests  that  questioners  try  to  get  an  an- 
swer from  a CHAMPUS  advisor  before  calling  the 
number.  Each  DRC  and  most  military  installations 
have  a CHAMPUS  advisor  available.  ^ 
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